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« Whether the 
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queſtion before me 


tributed moſt to the purityor corruption of man - 


ners?” The fide I Hall take in determining it, 


now to j 


1 lie the ALI before one of 
the moſt ſcientific afſemblies in Europe, to com- 
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light of reaſon chat darkneſs with whi 
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imagination beyond 


ties, 


operation of all theſe miracles 
the 

of | 

long in 
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letters, who was the immediate cauſe of their 
revival among us. The fall of the throne: of 
. which yorcions fratls France 
in her turn was enriched. The ſciences foon 
ere 
ted ĩtſelf to that of ; 


the enjoyment of which we ſeem to have 
born ; and, by making ed 
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: he cocapelled chem to give over | 
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captivating 

affefted, that Athens and Rome were fo much 
diſtinguiſhed in the boaſted times of their ſplen- 
dor and maynificence : and it is doubtleſs by 
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is under the ruſtic habit of a labourer, and not 
beneath the jace or embroidery of a courtier, 


tue, which is the ſtrength and of the 
mind. 'The man of probity is an athletic, 
who loves to combat his adverſary naked; de- 
ſpiſing thoſe paultry trappings, which prevent 
the exertion of his and were for 
molt part invented only to conceal fome 
formity. | 

Before 


n 
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the world, aft all under the fame cixcumflances 
alike, very 
— 
. we are ever at a loſs with Wo curd ww 
character; and, even to know one's friend, muſt 
wait for ſome critical and preſſing occaſion ; that 
is, till it is. too late; as it is on thoſe very occa- 
 kons ſuch knowledge is of any uſe to us. 
What a train of vices muſt neceſſarily attend 
this uncertainty? Sincere real e- 
Ree, and perfect confidence, are baniſhed from 
. * 


ende mates eee eee 
of politeneſs, that boaſted candour and urbani · 
ty, for which we are indebted. to the ſuperior 
knowledge of this age. Oaths and 
imprecations are become vulgar, and the name ct 
our Creator is no longer profaned in polite com · 
pany; whole delicate ears nevertheleſs ate not 
in the leaſt offended at the moſt horrid blaſphe- - 
my. We are grown too modeſt. to. boaſt our 
own merit; but ſcruple not to enhance it, by de · 
rogating from thatof others. We do not rude- 
ly attack even our enemies, but artfully calum- 
n ate them. Ourprejudices againſt other nations 
_ diminiſh, but ſo at the ſame time doth our love 
for our own country. To a deſpicable ignorance 


„% 
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unfaſhionable ; but then we have ftill many that 
honoured with the names of virtues, and it 


8 ** 


| 
| 


LIED 
82888 


. 


is the purity which our morals have re- 


. 


the politeneſs of our behaviour, the affability of 
diſcourſe, conſtant proſeſſions of bene- 

| tumultuous aſſemblies 
morn- 


appear from 
to oblige each other; 
„ would conceive - 


is is a misfortune peculiar to the preſent age? 
o, 


_ * © [ like,” ſaid Montaigne, to converſe and hold an ar- 
3 but ic is with very few p and that for my own 
| ap mus r 

e great, or of making a parade of one's talents, is in my 
opiuiou au employment very ill-becoming a man of honour. 
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ay 

fertility under a barten ſky ; the ſpot from which 
Seſoſtris once fet out in his expedition to 
quer the world. Egypt became the mother of 
and the fine arts; ſoon after which 


enſlaved, hath experienced nothing but a : 
of maſters amidſt all its revolutions. 1 Nor Ge 


gen. appearance 
a Catullus, a Martial, aud the reſt of thoſe nu- 


4 


1 
Il: 


; 
| 


: 
d 


fords us ſufficient evidence. There is a vaſt em 
pire in Aſia, in which the paths of literature are 
reſpected as leading to the firſt and moſt ho- 

| $ in the ſtate. If the fcien- 
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who people that vaſt empire, could preferve 
them from fubjeQtion to the yoke of the rude and 
ignc Tartars, of what uſe were their men of 


and virtue, afforded a moſt delightful contraſt 
to the pen of an hiſtorian wearied with deſeri- 


ky 1 dare not {peak of theſe happy nations, who koew not 
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It is not through ſtupidity that the latter have 
preferred other exerciſes to thoſe of the under- 
countries there were idle 
time in difputing about the 

in reaſoners, while they were laviſh in 


Greece, arole a ei 
norance of its inhabitants, as for the wiſdom of 
its laws; a republic of demi-gods rather than of 
men, ſo greatly ſuperior ſeemed their virtues to 
thoſe of mere humanity! H:it, Sparta! thou e- 
ternal diſgrace to the vanity of ſcience; ho, 
while the vices, conducted by the fine arts, were 
— its tyrant 

| | Was 


even the name of many vices, which we find it ſo difficn!t ta 
tupprets ; the favages of America, whoſe timple and natural 
policy is by Montaigne preferred, without heſitation, not on- 
ly to the laws of Plato, but to the moſt perfect ſyſtem of yo- 
vernment philoſophy hach ever ſaygefted. He eitcs many 
Panges ings 4 7 ty by wag? — 
But what of all that? fays he; the poor ereatures are not 
worth a pair of breeches! 

What are we to think was the real opinion of the Athe- 
nians themſelves reſpecting eloquence, when they were ſo ve- 
wa Ay Jn _— 1 _— 
againſt w I never d: What did 
 — think of ord ap when their art was prohibited 
in their republic? And when the remains of humanity left a- 
mong the Spaniards induced them to forbid the exportation cf 
lawyers to America, what idea muſt they have had of the ſci- 
ence of juriſprudence ? May it not be faid that they imagined 
Hy this langle expedient to make a reparation for all te eutrages 
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way GY ly colleting the works of 
the prince of poets, didſt baniſh from within thy 
walls at once the irtiſts and the arts, the learned 


and their learning. 
This difference of conduct was fufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the tal event. Athens 


became the ſeat of politeneſs and tafte, the coun- 

try of orators and philoſophers. The elegance 

its buildings was equal to that of its lan- 

3 while on every ſide were mar- 

moſt ſxilſul artiſts. It is from Athens that we 

derive thoſe aſtoniſhing which 

will ſerve as models to all fucceeding corrupted 

ages. The picture of Lacedæmonia is not fo 
highly coloured. 

Of Sparta, the neighbouring nations obſerved, 
that © men were there born virtuous, their 
native air ieeming to infpire them with virtue. 
But all its inhabitants have left us, is the me- 
mortal of their heroic actions; monuments that 
ſhould be eſteemed more valuable than the molt 
curious relics of the Athenian marbles. 
It is true, that among the Athenians there 
were ſome few wiſe men who withſtood the ge 
neral torrent, and preſerved their integrity even 
in the company of the muſes. But let us attend 
to the judgment which the principal, and moſt 
unhappy of them, paſſed on the artiſts and lite- 
rati of his time. | 

„have examined the poets,” ſays he, and 
& [look upon them as people whoſe talents im- 
«© poſe both on themſelves and others: they give 
„ themſelves out for wiſe men, and are taken 
% for fuch; but in reality they are ſtrange fools.” 

«© From the poets,” continues Socrates, © I 

ſO | 4 turn- 
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© turned to the artiſts. Nobody was more ig- 
« norant of the arts than myſelf; and of courſe 
«© nobody was more fully perſuaded that the ar - 
« tifts were poſſeſſed of amazing knowledge. 
% ſoon diſcovered, however, that their fitua- 
« tion was no better than that cf the poets; 
both the one and the other being ſubject to 
the ſame prejudices. Becauſe the moſt fkil- 
% fol of then execs ator in etr gaoticater 

« profeſſions, they think themſelves wiſer than 
« all the reſt of mankind. "This arrogance, in 


+ is r 
« beautiful. But there is this difference be- 
none of theſe | 


2222 is reduced merely 
„fully convinced that I am ignorant of what L 
* do not know.“ 


making a profeſſed panagyric on ignorance. Were 
„ „* 
2 that 
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duce him to his mind. No, 
that honeſt ſage would ſtill perfiſt in defpiling 
aur vain ſciences. He would lend no affiftance 
to ſwell the numerous ue of books that 
flow in upon us from all s: but would 
leave us only, as he did heretofore to his diſct- 
ples, the example and memorial of his virtues 3 
the nobleſt method of inſtructing mankind. = 

Socrates began at Athens, and the elder Cato 
proceeded at Rome, to inveigh againſt thoſe ſe- 
ductive and fubtile Greeks, who corrupted the 
virtue and diminithed the courage of their fellow - 
citizens. The arts and ſciences, however, ſtill 
prevailed. Rome abounded with philoſophers 
and orators, while its military diſcipline was ne- 
gk cd, agriculture was held in contempt, and 
patriotiſm gave place to the formation of parties. 
To the facred names of liberty, and obedience 
to the laws, ſucceeded thoſe of the founders of 
particular ſets, as Epicurus, Teno, and Arce- 
 filas. It was even a faying among their own 


great ſoul of Fabricius have 
felt, if to bis misfortune be had been called back 
to life, to have ſeen the pomp and magnificence 
of that of Rome, which his arm had faved from 
ruin, and his reſpectable name rendered more 
illuſtrious than all its « Ye gods! 
© (would he have faid,) whar are become of thoſe 
& thatched roots and ruſtic hearths which were 
” * formerly the babitations of temperance and 


« vir - 
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« virtue? What fatal hath ſucceeded 
55 omg» es bcbg 
«© What is the uſe of theſe ſtatues, 
© and edifices? Ye ſenſcleſs „ what is it 
« you have done? You, who are the lords and 
% maſters of the earth, have made yourſelves 
6 ſlaves to the frivolous nations ye have ſubdued. - 
Le are governed merely by talkers and cheto- 
© ricians; and it has been only to enrich archi- | 
tc tects, painters, ſtatuaries, and ſtage-players, 
„that you have ſhed ſo much blood in the re- 
«© duction of Greece and Aſia; while even 
e the ſpoils of Carthage are become the reward 
« of a flute-player. Romans! Romans! haſten 
„ to demoliſh thoſe amphitheatres; break to 
c pieces thoſe marble ſtatues; burn thoſe paint- 
* ings; and drive from among you thoſe flares 
«© who keep you in ſubjection, and whole fatal 
cc arts have corrupted your morals. Let others 
« render themfelves illuſtrious by ſuck vain ta- 
« lents; the only talent worthy of Rome is that 
of conquering the world, and extending the 
« practice of virtue. When Cyneas took the 
« Roman ſenate for an aſſembly of kings, he 
vas not ſtruck either with uſeleſs pomp, or 
<* ſtudied elegance. He was not captivated by 
„that futile eloquence, which is now the pride 
« of your frivolous orators. W hat was it, then, 
« which ſtruck Cyneas with the idea of our e- 
„ natorial majeſty? O, my fellow-citizens, he 
« beheld a 7 the nobleſt that ever exiſted 
rr 
* es or your arts can produce; this was an aſ- 
9. ewe WAG Wrrns WR Wes 
B 3 1 
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licacy, and ſpare ourſelves the pains of repeating 
the ſame circumſtances under different names. 
It was not for nothing that I invoked the name 
of Fabricius; for what have I put into his mouth 
that might not have come with as much propri- 
ety from Lewis XII. or King Henry IV.? It 
3s true, that in France, Socrates would not 
have been to drink poiſon; but he 
muſt have ſwallowed a potion 1 more 
bitrer, the moſt infuking raillery and contempt, | 
an hundred times worſe than death. 
Thus it is that luxury, profligacy and ſlavery, 
have been, in all ages, the ſcourge of our am- 
| hitious endeavours to emerge out of that happy 
itate of ignorance in which the wiſdom of pro- 
vidence had us. That thick veil with 
which it hath covered all its operations, ſeems 
to be 2 ſufficient proof that it never defigned us 
for ſuch fruitleſs reſearches. But is there, in- 


—— 
mot a weapon 

hands of her child. Know that all the ſecrets 
ſhe hides from you, are ſo many evils from 


which ſhe protects ou; the very difficulty you 


experience in acquiring 2 dĩi- 
Kinguiſhing mark of her benevolence towards 


PART THE SECOND. 


N ancient tradition paſſed out of Egypt into 
Greece, that ſome god, who was an ene- 
| mankind, was the inventor 
What muſt have been the 
Egyptians, then, with whom the 


nearer diſtance, the ſource from whence they 
ſprung ? In fact, whether we turn to the annals 

* It is eaſy to diſcover the allegory of the fable of Drome- 
theus: and it does not appear that the Grerks, who chained 
him to mount Caucaſus, had a better opinion of him than the 
Egyptians had ef their god Teuthos. A certain fatyr, fays 
an ancient fabuliſt, the firſt time he ſaw a fire, was going to 
kiſs and embrace it; but Promethus cried out to him to for- 
bear, or otherwiſe his beard would rue it: It burns, fays he, 
every thing that touches ir. e f 
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2 il there were no tyrants, wars, nor con- 


it may be aſked, to live and dic on the brink 
that well in which truth lies hid at the bot- 
tom? This reflection alone is, in my opinion, 
enough to diſcourage, at firſt fetting out, every 
r endeavours to inſtruct him- 
ſelf by the ſtudy of philoſophy. 

Whar a variety of dangers around us! What 
a number of wrong t themſelves in 
the inveſtigation of 4 — Through how 
many errors, more perilous than the truth itſelf 
is uſeful, muſt we not paſs to arrive at it! The 
„ 
hood 
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hood is capable of an infinite variety of combi- 
nations; but the truth hath but one fimple way 
of being ſuch. Beſides, where is the man who 
fincerely defires to find it? Or even admitting 
his good will, by what charafteriſtic marks is 
he ſure to know it? Amidit that infinite diver- 
fity of opinions which prevail in the world, 
where is the criterion * by which he may cer- 
tainly 4 it? Again, what is ſtill more 
difficult, if we ſhould even be fortunate enough 
to difcover it, which of us knows how to make 
a proper uſe of it? 


th: 
effects they produce. Being then-{-Ivcs the ef · 
ſect of indolener, they generate idlen to in turn; 
and an i ble k. of time, is the firtt pre- 
ice they muſt be of to ſociery. To 
ive without doing ſome good, is a great cvil.as 
well in the political as in the moral world; and 
hence an ufelefs citizen ſhould ever be regaiced 
as a very pernicious member of ſociety. An- 
828 ye illuſtrious philoſophers! you, 
of whom we learn the ratios in which attraction 
acts in vacuo, and in the revolution of the pla- 
nets deſeribing equal fpaces in equal times; 
ou, of whom we are taught how the foul and 
correſpond like two watches witt out actual 
communication with each other; what planets 
ate inhabited, and what inſets are capable of 
re- 

* The leſs we know, the more we think we know. The 
perĩpate ties doubted of nothing. Deſcartes conſtructed an uni- 
verſe with cubes and vortises. Aud there is fearce a minute 
philoſopher in Europe, who does not | 


explicable myſteries of electricity, which u 
deipaired of by real philoſophers, 


It our fcrences, alſo, are futile in the objects 8 
y propoſe, they are no K ſs dangerous in the 
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oduftion : Anſwer me, I fay, from 
ws a Ribas, Þ ob oh 
whether we ſhould have been leſs numerous, 
worſe governed, leſs formidable, leſs flouriſhing, 
or more perverſe, 8 you had taught us 
none of all theſe ſine things? 
Recede then from the pretended importance 
of your productions ; and, ſince the labours of 
the moſt enlightened among the learned and a- 
mong the moſt virtuous of our citizens, are of 
fo little utility, acknowledge what we 
ought to think of that numerous herd of obſcure 
writers and uſeleſs literati who live idly upon 
the fubſtance of the ſtate. | 
Ii, do L fay? Would to God they were really 


jule. Society would be more peaceful, and our 


Dre 
and cradicate the pri of virtue. They 
contemptuouſiy deride the antiquated names of 
Ems 2nd phlaophy 1 igion; confccrating their ta- 

to the debaſement and abo- 
22 that is held facred 
— sen any 1 
to religion or virtue; they are enemies only to 
the public opinion; and would readily become 
Cheiſtians if they were baniſhed to 2 country of 
Atheiſts. What will not the rage 
of fingularity induce men to commit! 

The abuſe of time is certainly a great evil; 
bur ftill — — 4 — 
the arts. Such is luxury, produced like them by 
indolence and vanity. Luxury is ſeldom unat- 
tended by the arts and fciences; but theſe are 
ever attended by luxury. I am not to learn that 

our 
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our modern philoſophy, fertile in paradoxes, pre- 


tends, in contradiction to the of ages, 
that luxury contributes to the of a 
x But, without infifting on the expediency 


laws, can it be denied that recti- 
tude of morals is effential to the duration of em- 
pires, and that is diametrically 

to ſuch rectitude? Let it be admitted that I 

is a certain indication of wealth; thet ©® vim 
ſerves, if you will, to increaſe ſuch wealth: What 
conctufion is to be drawn from this paradox, fo 
worthy of the times ? And what will become of 
virtue, if riches are to be acquired at any rate! 


is worth nothing, and in others ſtill leſs than 
nothing; thus valuing men as they do droves of 
| oxen. According to theſe eſtimators, a man is 
worth no more to the ſtate, than in proportion 
to his conſumption; and thus a Sybarite would be 
worth at leait thirty Lacedzmonians. Let theſe 
writers tell me, however, which of the two repu- 
blics, Sybaris or Sparta, was ſubdued by an hand- 
ful of peafants, and which of them became the 
terror of Aſia ? 

The monarchy of — was conquered by 
thouſand men, a Prince poorer 
EE TRY ſatrapes: in like 
manner the 5cythians, the moſt indigent of all 
nations, were found capable of reſiſting the moſt 
powerful nionarchs of the univerſe. as 
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famous republics contended for the empire of 
the world, the one rich and the other poor, the 
former was ſubdued by the latter. The Roman 
empire in its turn, after having accumulated to 
itſelf all the riches of the univerſe, became the 
ſpoil of a people who knew not even what riches 
were. The Franks conquered the Gauls, and 


the Saxons without any other treaſures 
than their bravery and poverty. A band of poor 
mountaineers, avidity was confined to the 
poſſeſſion of a few ſheep-fkins, having firſt given 
1. „5 of Auſtria, went on to 


cruſh the opulent and formidable houſe of Bur- 
gundy, which at that time made the potentates 
of Europe to tremble. In fine, not all the power 
and wiſdom of the heir to Charles the fifth, ſup- 
ported even by the treafures of the Indies, could 
ſuppreſs the revolt of a few herring-fiſhers ug 
the Netherlands. Let our politicians 

condeſcend to lay afide their calculations for 2 

moment, to reflect on theſe examples: whence 

they may learn, that money, though it every 

ching elſe, — — 

tuous citizens. What is then the preciſe point 

in diſpute regarding luxury? It is to know whick 

is moſt advantageous to ſtates, to have a brilliant 

and momentary exiſtence, or to be virtuous and 

durable? I fay to be brilliant, but with what 

luſtre? A taſte for oſtentation never prevails in 
thoſe minds which delight in probity. No: it 

is impoſſible that underftandings, contracted by 

a multitude of frivoleus occupations, ſhould ever 

be elevated to what is truly great and noble; 

nay, even r 

the to exert it. 
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þ 


FLEE 
1 


it 


; 


Tell us, Voltaire, how many ner- 
vous and maſculine beauties you have facrificed 
to the falſe deli | 


It is thus that a relaxation in morals, the ne- 
3 . C ceſſary 
* I am» far from thinking that the aſtendant which the wo- 

men have obtained over the men, is an evil is ictelf. It is 3 
por — nature hath made them for the good of man- 

Ri If better directed, it might be productive of as much 

gs db ow of evil. We are not ſufficicnily ſenſible of 

V | 

half 
to 
therefore that the former ſhould be 


Fa 1110 


0 


It 11 
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from theſe; at leaſt the temples of the gods were 


being imputed, by the whole court, to the Ita- 
Jan nobility's having applied with 
neſtneſs to the ſtudy of the ferences than to mar- 


as they began to grow connoiſſeurs in painting, 
ſculpture, and the reſt of the fine arts. Nay, 
as if this celebrated country was to be for ever 
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an example to other nations, the revival of let- | 


= With whe 


thought that hunger 1gues, dan- 
„ who 
are ſhocked at the ſmalleſt difficulty and depreſ- 
fed with the flighteſt pain? With what refolu- 
tion can foldiers ſupport the exceſſive toils of 
mers whe Oy BY EY PENIIINE > 
them? With what ſpirits can d 
marches againſt the ene 


Fo 
: 
3 


i 


AH 
1 
1 
] 


of war. But, n 
their bravery in the field 


rl 


f 


link: e as e or the want of = few 
{aperfluities, is ſufficient to deftroy one of our 
faneſt armies in a few days. warriors! 
permit me for once to tell you the truth, which 
you feldom hear. Of your bravery I am fully 


ſatisfied. i watt Neve: 
triumphed with Hannibal at Cannz, and at Thra- 
fimen; that you would have paſſed the Rubicon 
with Czfar, and enabled him to enſlave his 
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cy, to improve our wit and corrupt our under- 
ſtanding. We fee, on every fide, great infti- 


The pleaſing name of patriot never reaches their 
ear; and if they ever hear the name of God *, 


* P:nſe-s philoſop hiques. 
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it is to hear him repreſented as an object of ter- 


i a 


— * Such was the education of the 
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themſelves, and ing it in every candidat 
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the precautions every where taken, that we are 
over-ftock:d with huſbandmen, and are afraid 
of wanting philoſophers. I will not venture 
here to enter into a compariſon between agri- 
culture and philoſophy, as they would not bear 
it. I ſhall only aſk, What is philoſophy ? What 
is there contained in the writings of the moſt ee 
lebrated philoſophers? What are the inftruc- 
tions of theſe great friends of wiſdom. If we 
pay them any attention, ſhall we not take them 
En exhibiting themſelves 
in public, and crying out, hr here, in here, come 
to me, I am the only true defier ? One of them 
re 


1 — — — 


we de under any apprehenſons of ours becoming 
r 
440 
temporaries held in the higheſt eſteem during 
their lives, and to whom immortality hath been 
attributed fince their deceaſe. Such are the wiſe 
— ——— A 
are tranſmitted from age to age to Fo 
Paganiſm, though polluted with all the extra- 
edt. 


* 
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to the ſhameful monuments which have 
during the 


e preſent age © La 
poſterity a faithful hiſtory of the 
of our arts ar d ſciences. 


+ If we conſider the horrid diſorders which the art of print- 
hath already eauſed in Europe, and judge of the tuture by 
from it, it is cafy to foreſee that ſo- 
as much pains to ſuppreſs, as they 


Suan Ach i 
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mankind ſhould then be ſtill more abſurd than 
we, they will lift up their eyes to heaven, and 
exchim in bitterneſs of heart, © Almaghty 
« God! thou who diſpoſeſt of the underſtand- 
« ings of men, deliver us not up to the fatal 
nn but re - 
« ſtore us to ignorance, innocence, and indigence, 
* which alone can make us happy, and are pre- 
es eius in thy fight.“ 

But if the progreſs of the arts and ſeĩences has 
added nothing to our real happineſs; if, on the 
ether hand, it has corrupted our morals; and if 
that cor: has vitiated our taſte whar are 

of the herd of in 


un it, 

e 
incapable of making a conſiderable 
the ſciences, were repulſed at their firſt ſerting 
out, and thereby induced to apply themſelves to 
more beneficial to ſociety? A man 
who ſhould remain all his life-time a poor ver- 
| Gfier, or a fecond-rate geometrician, might 
have made nevertheleſs an excellent clothier. 
"Thoſe whom nature intended for ſcholars, have 
no need of a maſter. Verulam, Deſcartes, and 
n had no 
preceptors ves. What guide could in- 
A4eed have condufted them fo far as their ſu- 

blime genius directed? th * 
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Anz WER that hath been made to the fore- 
going Discounss. 


[ OWE rather thanks than a cms 


| eee les fegen Nei- 

ther can I ever forget, that, in holding a rational 

+» © - 44-4 oppo 
their primitive equality. 
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own ſentiments with the truths which are ob- 


_ ces, the other treating of their abuſe. I ſhall 


examine each 


apart. 

It ſeems, by the manner of the anſwer, that 
my opponent would have been pleaſed if I had 
nid more againſt the ſciences than I have really 
«one. It is ſuppoſed that the culogium I made 
an the ſciences at firſt — out muſt have 


that I thought the ſciences as good e 
lented them: fo that the author's praiſe of them 


princi 

is too ſhort? I could very eaſily bave faid lets 
to the in a greater number of pages. 
Will it be fais, it is becauſe I have retracted i? 
I muſt confeſs I am — Gan x 3 
| © 
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| where done this; and all I can reply to this, is, 
that I am fure I did not intend it. 
abt bot ode 
. 1 b The Author 
of all things, is the fountain of truth 3 omni- 


ice malignity, } » 
y, falſhood, ſervility and flattery? To this 
I anſwer, that it is becauſe ſtience, fublime and 
beautiful as it is, was not made for man : his 


- 


my 
1 


(eh he 
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the fame time. ' 

2. The perſonal objection againſt my incon- 
ſiſteney of conduct, ought be enforced a- 
gainſt me, even * it really exiſted. I re- 
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| 


ſhould come with an intent to 

I ſhould be fo luckly as to Wreſt his weapon 

from him; is it not lawful for me, before I 
chrom it away, to uſe it to drive away the af- 

| Again, if the inconſiſtency with which I am 
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beauties of nature f and that thoſe of the m- 
verfe expoſed, as it appears, „ 


lll 1 


plas 
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- Ge: 
But his want + hate to him the neceſſity of in- | 


Pp 
make bs Acute the © eater i. ho fo 
that very reaſon he ſhould diſtruſt it. His firft 
1E 
This indeed of genius. The 
more he knows, He more be finds there is fill to 
learn. That is as much as to fay, that the uſe 
cf all the time he has thrown away, is to induce 
him to throw away ſtill more. But there are 
but a ſmall number of thoſe men of genius, who 
become ſenſible of their ignorance in proportion 
to the increaſe of their knowledge ; and it is for 
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thing ; and there is hardly any folly which this 
prfation doth not make them comin The 


more knowledge 4 » the more eaſy we find 
it to act virtuouſly — —— 
— — — r — 
made his obſervations on mankind. He ad- 
vances ſtill farther ; That it is good to know evil, 
in order to learn to avoid it: Aſfirming that 
one's virtue cannot be depended on till it hath 


ways we may act ill. We have an internal 
guide much more infallible than books, and 
which never forfakes us in caſe of need. This 
is ſufficient to direct us always to act aright, if 
we will but attend to its dictates. Beſides, how 
can we be under the neceſſity of making a 
trial of our ſtrength to affure ourſelves of our 
virtue, when the I exerciſe of virtue con- 
c 
vice 

A prudent man is continually on his 
and always diſtruſts his own ſtrength ; be re- 


|  ferves all his fortitude for the time of need, and 


never — 4 expoſes himſelf to danger. 
The who conſtantly boaſts of 
1 n 
braved and inſulted all the world, fubmits to be 
beaten on the firſt rencounter. Let me atk 
which of theſe two portraits reſembles moſt a 
e 
am reproached with having affected to de 
N ee 
ents. There is great reaſon to think, I ſhould 
Vor. VI. E * 
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_— f. antiquity U 1 
arther into ty. I have ei 

ene define of — , and it is not 
my fault that I could find but one. Again Iam 
reproached, in a general reflection, with 
drawn odious in which there is leis 
and zeal, than ill-will againſt my compa- 
triots, and diſguſt againſt my contemporaries. 
And yet perhaps no man living has a greater af- 
feCtion for his and fellow-countrymen 
than myſelf. As to the reſt, I have but one 
word of reply. I have given my reaſons, and 
thofe are to be weighed. As to my intentions, 
thoſe muſt be lett to Him alone who is the proper 
| of them. 

I not to paſs over in filence one conſi- 
derable objection, which hath been already 
8 228 
this writer, to the climate, tem 


derd to any thing rather than to the ſciences, that 
we ought to attribute the difference which is ſome- 
times remarkable in the morals of N coun- 
tries and different ages ? 

This is too extenſive in its 
and requires a more particular explanation than 
is proper for this tract. Beſides, it would re- 
quire me to enter into an examination of thoſe 
ſecret, but actual relations, which ſubſiſt between 
the nature and forms of government, and the ge- 
nius, manners and knowledge of a people; all 
which would involve me in fuch delicate in- 
 veſtigations as would lead me too far out of my 
way. Add to this, that it would be very difh- 
cult for me to treat the ſubjeC of __— 
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without laying myſelf too open to my adverſary ; 
and, every thing conſidered, fuch reſearches 
were more properly made at Geneva, and in 
other circumſtances. I proceed now to an ac- 
cufation much more ferious and important than 
the preceding. This I ſhall tranſcribe therefore 
in the author's own words; as it is of conſe- 
quence that I thould lay it faithſully before the 

The more a Chriſtian examines the authen- 
* ticity of his title-deeds, the more is he con- 
« firmed in the poſſeſſion of his belief: The 
© more he ſtudies revelation, the more ſtrongly 
is he fortified in the faith. It is in the holy 
& ſcriptures that their excellence and divine o- 
„ riginal are to be diſcovered ; it is in the learn · 


ed writings of the fathers of the church, that 


© they have been from age to age illuſtrated and 
„ explained. It is from books of morality, and 
the lives of the faints, that we trace their ex- 
1 
« What! ſhall i 
« prive religion and virtue A ſuch — 
«© ſupports ? and is it to learning that a Gene van 
« doctor openly and loudly imputes a corrup- 
tion of manners? One would be really more 
* aſtoniſhed to hear fo ſtrange a paradox, were 
9 32e an o- 
* pinion is an additional motive for embracing 


oy 2 with thoſe who have no other guide than 


a ſpirit of fingularity.” 
. 3 me alk this author, how he can pre- 
fume to put ſuch an interpretation on the prin- 
ciples I have laid down ? How can he accuſe me 
of centuring the ſtudy of religion, when I have 
condemned an application to the frivolous ſci- 


E 2 ences, 
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ences, becauſe they diverted our attention from 
the ſtudy of our duty? And what is the ſtudy of 
4+ ear. nada and 
hgion 
" ou without doubt, to have exprefsly 
condemned thoſe puerile fubtilties of the ſchools, 
by which, under the of illuſtrating the 
principles of religion, its ſpirit hath been ex- 
tinguiſhed, and ſcientific = hath been fub- 
ftitured in the place of Chriſtian humility. 1 
vught to have more ſtrenuouſſy blamed thoſe im- 
prudent miniſters of the goſpel, who fiſt laid 
their hands upon the ark, in order to ſupport 
with the ir feeble ſcience an edifice ſupported by 
the hand of God. I ought to have expreſſed my 
indignation againſt thoſe frivolous ſcholiaſts, 
who, by their wretched punctilios, have debaſed 
the ſubiime fimplicity of the goſpel, 
reduced the doCtiine of Jeſus Chriſt into ſyllo- 
giſms. But I am at preſent to defend myſelf, 
not to attack others. | 
I fee that this diſpute is to be decided by ap- 
pealing to hiftory and facts. If I could ſhew in 
few words what our religion and the ſciences 
had in common at their commencement, per- 
haps this might ferve to determine the point in 

queſtion. N 1 
The choſen people of God never cultivated 
the ſciences, nor was that cultivation ever re- 
commended to them : Yet furely, if this ſtudy 
caſion for it than any other people. On the 
contrary, their leaders uſed all the means poſſible 
ro prevent their intercourſe or commixture with 
the idolatrous and learned nations that furround- 
ed them. A precaution leſs neceſſary on one 
| account 


| 


and have 
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account than on another; as this rude and ig- 
norant people would have been more likely to be 
ſeduced by the artifices of the prieſts of Baal, 
than by the ſophiſtry of the philoſophers. 

After their frequent diſperſions among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, the feiences were 
with ſtill greater difficulty brought to take any 
place among the Hebrews. Joſephus and Philo, 
who any where elſe would have been looked up- 
on as ordinary men, were reckoned among the 
Jews as prodigies of learning. The Sadducees, 
remarkable for their irreligion, were the philo- 
ſophers of Jeruſalem; the Phariſees, notorious 
hypocrites, were their orthodox teachers +. The 
latter, although their ſcience was confined al- 
moſt ſolely to the ſtudy of the law, profecuted 
it with all the and ical ſelſ - ſuffici - 
ency imaginable. They obſerved all the cere- 
monies of religion with great exaCtuefs; but the 
f informs us of the ſpirit of that obſervance, 
and the imagined im of it. Addtothis, 
that they had but very little knowledge, and a 
great deal of vanity; in which particular they 
did not differ molt from the learned profeſſors 
of modern times. 


= 7 In 
+ The fame. hatred and contempt ſubſiſted alſo between theſe 
two parties, as ha: h been reciprocally kept up betu ern the phi- 
loſophers and fcholars in all ages; that is, betwren thoſe who 
make thew heads a repoſitory for other people” s knowledge, and 
thoſe who pique themſelves on having knouledge of their own. 
Zet together by the ears the dancing: maſter and muſic- maſter 
of the Gentleman Citizen, (du Bourgeois Geniithomme,] and 
will have the exact picture of the antiquarian and the wit, 
the chy miſt and the man of letters, the civilian and the phyfi- 
cian, the mathematician and the verſiſier, the divine and the 
philoſopher. To furm a proper judgment of all theſe people, 
it is ſufficient. to hear what they ſay of themſelves; that is, not 
what each individual, or the individuals of each 
but what thoſe of each profeſſion ſay of the other. 
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In the eftabliſkment of the new law, it 
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ence, unleſs it be to ſhew the little value 
upon them. 
After the death of Chriſt, a dozen poor fiſher- 
men and artificers took upon them to inſtru 
and convert the world. Their method was fim- 


difplayed m their preachin 
= penetrated with the fubjeRt of thei 


- 
F 


flocked to the — indeed the hiſtory of thoſe 
times is one continued 


ſtians, began to calumaiate them; in which the 
. who did not find their account in a 
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tion. In theſe, the authors endeavoured to 
 difplay their learning and i ity : thus books 
multiplied, and a relaxation of morals enſued. 
&mplicity of the goſpel, and the doctrines of 
the every new writer muſt needs have 


1 ſo 
mild and gentle as to be led by the pagans like 
lambs to the flaughter, became worſe than the 


friends, turned thoſe immortal gods into ridicule, which he ſo 
ſolemuly called to wienefs to the truth of his harangues. 
Clemens Alezandrinus was juſtly reproachet tor affetting; 
in his writings a profundity of profanc erudition, little beco- 
ming a Chriſt an. It feems, however, that hie was at that 
time of day very excuſable, for acquiring proper information 
of the doftrines againſt which he was to defend himfelf. But 
who can behold, without ſmiling, the ridiculous pains which 


of an internal doctrine was not carried from 
Europe to China; but it took riſe there together with philo- 
ſopby : and it is to this circumftance the Chineſe are indebted 

_ for . wultitude of atheiſts or philoſophers which they have 
among them. The hiſtory of this fatal expedient, written by 
3 man of know and fincerity, would give a terrible blow 
ro philoſophy, ancient and modern. But philoſaphy will 
triumph over both reaſon and time; becauſe it has its fource 
in human vanity, the ſtrongeſt of all fublunar influence, 
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Another evil, ſtill more aroſe from 
the ſame cauſe. This was the introduction of 
the ancient philoſophy amidſt the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. By ſtudying the Greek philoſo- 
phers, ſome perſons imagined they diſcovered 
a relation between their dodtiines and thoſe of 


: nay, it was even ſuppoſed that re- 
would be rendered more r ble, when 


x retype ward ates ar There 
neceſſary 


was a time when it was held to be a 
Platonic, in order to be ranked among orthodox 
Chriſtians; who were very nigh ſeeing firſt Plato, 
and then Ariſtotle, placed on the altar, by the 
fide of Jeſus Chriſt. 
| The church indeed once ſtood up againſt theſe 
abuſes; which its illuſtrious defenders lament 
in the moſt pathetic terms; attempting frequent- 
ly to baniſh altogether that worldly ſcience which 
its purity. One of the moſt celebra- 
ted popes even carried his zeal fo far as to main- 
tain, that it was a ſhameful thing to ſubjef the 
word of God to the rules of grammar. 
In vain, however, were their remonſtrances 3 
2 
obliged to conform to a cuſtom they condemned, 
moſt of them declaiming in a very learned man- 
—A— 


8 things took at length a 
more ſettled turn. So Tod the tenth 

the meteor of ſcience ceaſed to enlighten the 
earth: the clergy remained plunged in a ſtate of 
ignorance, which I will by no means juſtify, 
becauſe it related no lefs to thoſe things which 
r 


uſeleſs. By this means, nevertheleſs, the church 
obtained 
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obtained a little more repoſe than it had before 
experienced. 

On the revival of letters, its diviſions aroſe 
again, with more violence than ever. It was 
the leai ned who began the quarrel, the learned 
kept it up, and thoſe who poſi ſſed the greateſt 
abilities poſſeſſed alſo the greateſt ſhare of o- 
itinacy. It was in vain that conferences were 
appointed, to adjuſt the differences between the 
learned of each party; while the partizans had 

no mind for a reconciliation, nor perhaps any 

regard for the truth. Each wanted only to dif- 
play his talents at the expence of his adverfary. 
All wanted to gain the victory, but none defired 
inſtruction: the ſtrongeſt impoied ſilence on the 
weaker, while the ditpute conſtantly ended in 
abufe and God only knows when 
cheſs evil wilt have: wn ene. 

The arts and fciences are at preſent in a flou- 
riſhing condition; litcrature is (till ſucceſsfully 
cultivated: but of what advantage are they to 
religion? Let us aſk this queſtion of thoſe nu- 
merous philoſophers who pique themſelves on 
fuch cultivation. Our libraries are fuil of books 
of divinity, and we are eveiy where over - run 
by caſuiſts: formerly we had faints, but no 

caſuiſts. Science extends itſelf, and religion 
decays. All the world are for teaching how to 
act well, but nobody is willing to learn. We 
are in fact all become tcholars, and have ceaſed 
to be Chriltians. | 

No, k ws an be mace of french nice 
and ſtudy that the gotpel ſpread itſelf over the 
univerſe, and that irs captivating beauty pene- 
_ trated the hearts of mankind. This divine book, 
the only one neceffary for Chriſtians, and the 
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ly to be read and reflected on, to inſpire the foul 
with the love of its Author, and a defire to obey 
his precepts. Never did virtue ſpeak in ſo plea- _ 
ſing a ſtyle; never was wiſdom expreſ- 
ſed with ſo much energy and fimplicity. It is 
impoſſible to give over reading it, without per- 
— the dener for it O ye mini- 
ſters of that goſpel 


thought it indiſpenſibiy neceſſary for me to dwell 
ſomewhat long upon a point of fo much import- 
ance. Beſides, the 1 reader ſhould con- 
ſider that it is very eaſy to play the critic; as a 
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Plato in A, X. * one > — a favour- 
ite at court, how many philoſophers have there 
been reduced to a thread-bare cloak and wallet, 
or left without any other covering than their own 
virtue in penury or ſolitude ! a 
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poſſeſs them ; and to devote that time and 


- 


pains to acquire the like, which ought to be em- 
I 


ployed on more noble objects. no need 
to be told the profeſſion of a man thus er 
in order to form a proper judgment of him. 1 


my complaiſfance. 
ulgent for he al- 
—— — — wa, 


I think 


| heck. How! you will fin, fill we add frandel 
to vice? I wiſh we did not add deceit. The 


rob his houſe more 
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very convenient for the vicious; 
08 if we waned follow them very rigorouſly, 
we might fuſer them w rob and murder with 
impunity ; for it cannot be doubted, that a thief 
at the gallows is a very ſcandalous fight. But 
_ hypocriſy, it is ſaid, is the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. Yes, juſt as the aſſaſſins of Cxfar, 
who knelt down that might ſtab him with 
greater certamty. It is in vain that the above 
 mgenious ſaying is enforced by the celebrated 
name of its author, it is not on that account the 
more jult. Will it be faid of a thief, who ſhould 
put on the livery of a g in order to 
y, that he render- 
ed r 
villany with the dangerous cloak of hypocriſy, 
s doing ws hemour ts virtue : it is to infult ber, 
in profaning her 1 : It is to add deceit and 
cowardice to the vices and to preclude 
for ever a return to probity. There are ſome e- 
levated characters, that mix fomething ſo bold 
and generous, even with their erimes, as to be- 
tray a ſpark of that celeſtial fire which animates 
great minds. But the mean and ſervile foul of 
an hypoerite is like a dead carcaſs, in which there 
is neither heat, fire, nor ſpark of life remaining, 
F appeal to whether there have not 
been inſtances of many brave and wicked men, 
who, recovering themſclves, have been reclaimed 
to virtue, and cloſed their lives in a manner 
truly exemplary. But nobody ever yet knew 
an e become a man of probity. One 


hypocrit 

might not have unreaſonably undertaken the 

converſion of a Cartouche ; but no man in his 

q wa 
7 2 
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if 
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Wt 
4 


piace, that it is not fo much the ſpeculative 
ences, as literature, the ſine arts, and 
of taſte, that are here intended; and I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that our beaxx efprits with as little 
ſcience as pleaſe, are fo polite, fo brilliant, 
_ fo much £6 that they would 
not cafily know themſelves under that pedantic 
and unpoliſhed air, which the author of the an- 
fwer hath imputed to them. But not to inſiſt 
on this point: we will agree, for arguments 
ſake, that the ſcholars, the poets, and the wits, 
are all equally ridiculous; that the gentlemen of 
the Academy of Belles-Leitres, the gentlemen 
of the Academy of Sciences, and :he gentlemen 
of the Academie Francoiſe, are rude, unpoliſhed 
clowns; that they know neither the cuſtoms nor 
manners of the world, but are excluded by their 
_ profeſſion from all good company: the anfwerer 
will gain little by this conceſſion, as he would 
not be any more authorized to deny that the po- 
liteneſs and urbanity which prevail among us, 
| are 
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+ Tn treating of ſubjects fo very general as the morals and 


manners of a people, great care ſhould be taken not to confine. 


our views to particular examples : as this is the way never to 
cume at the true ſource of things. To know whether I am in 


the right to impute politeneis to the cultivation of letters, it 


mult not be inquired whether this or that individual among the 
learned be polite or not; but an examination thould be made 
into the relations and connections of literature and politeneſs; 


and then inquiry ſhould be made, among what people theſe 
things have been found united or 1 The ſame may 


the morals of a nation, and about which I hear held every du 
a number of pitiful arguments. To examine the effects 


_ theſe things in miniature, and on individuals, is not to philo- 


ſophie, but to throw away one's time and refleftions: for we 


may be well acquainted with Jack and Peter, and know very 


little of mankind in general. 


P4 
* 
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nied, not the ſcholar and the artiſt, but the ſci- 
ences and the fine arts. 

The author attacks next the commendations 
I have beſtowed on a ſtate of ignorance; and af- 


fine colours. L & cn: Gay then do fo fn fe 
right; and yet I cannot conceive that I am in 


the wrong. It requires only for us to make a 
juſt and true diſtinctĩon to be reconciled. 


r are two kinds of i 
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love for virtue, and renders us indifferent to all 
the heart, or do not contribute to make us bet - 
ter. This delightful and valuable kind of igno- 
rance, is 2 treaſure to an innocent mind, that 
is contented with itſelf, and places all its hap- 
pinels in the conſciouſnes of its own integrity 

never fecking that vain and fallacious honour 
which reſults from the opinion which others en 
tertain of our talents or abilities. Such is the 


1 have brought upon the learned declared 
contempt for human ſciences. abate 


fie ind lt 
— 1 4 will be very difficult to be 
thanks to the ſciences, we may very 
eaſily find thoſe in which jaſtice and order are 
more unmeaning terms, made uſe 
of to amuſe the people; in which the appearance 
err only that 
_ their reality may be deſtroyed with A 
K 
quent, but more juſt. I do not well 
that war can at any time be more juſt on the fide 
of one of the belligerant parties, than it muſt be 
unjuſt on that of the other. We are witneſſes of 
attions leſs Abenberg but more hereical. There 
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| I admit that Socrates intended only to 


the vices of the philoſophers of his time: but 1 


ary. What, 
ſuppreſſed that is ſub- 
ject to be abuſed? Undoubtedly, anfwer I with- 


| out heſitation 3 every thing that is uſeleſs, 


and 
of 
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of which the abuſe does more hurt than the uſe 


remain fo : nor is there any remedy, un- 
leſs it be ſome great revolution almoſt as much 
to be dreaded as the evil it might cure, an event 
which it is blameable to hope tor and impoſſible 
to foreſee. 
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what evil they 
which may 
] have 
—— — and am 
praiſes. When dhe evit is incurable, ovintchs 
ſhould apply palliatives, and adapt his remedies 
leſs to the condition than to the conſtitution of 
his patients. 
It is the province of prudent legiſlators to imi- 


encourage 
the intereſt of their ſubjects. If there were any 
ſovereigns in Europe of fo confined a capacity 
as to think and act otherwiſe, their ſubjects 
would become poor and ignorant, without be- 
ing lefs vicious than other nations. My adver- 
fary has neglected to take of an ex- 
ample fo ſtriking, and in appearance fo favour- 
able to his cauſe. He is, however, the cuty 
perſon in the world, that is ignorant 
or forgetful of it. Let him me then to 


r it; let him not refuſe to 
”—_ 
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t things the praiſes that are due to them; 
admire them as well as we, without 


5 4 - 11 E R | 
From Mr ROUSSEAU to Mr GRIMM. 


Occalioned by the Refutation of his Diſcourſe by 
Mr Gau rIEI, Profefior of the Mathematics 


and of Hiſtory, and Member of the Academy 
of Belles-Lettres at Nancy. 


Irons you, Sir, the for Ofto- 
| - am _ Ae Bond as. 
I have peruſed, with a 
refutation which Mr Gautier has taken the trouble 
to write againſt me. But I am not of your opi- 
nion that I am under any kind of necellcy to 
reply to it. And theſe are my 
1. I cannot perſuade myſelf that, 882 


be in the right, it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
have always the laſt word. 

2 The more I peruſe the Refutation, the more 
I am convinced that I to give Mr Gautier 
no other reply than the Diſſertation he has an- 


ſwered. Read over what is advanced in both, 


e war, academies, and 
— proſopopœia of Louis le 


Grand, 


good deal of pleaſure, the 


—— 
le Ab 
- . 
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Had I been inclined to em- 
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F. If I had a mind to anſwer the firſt part of 
the refutation, it would be the way never to 


TH 


i 


5 
'R, 


be for- 
gotten. 
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ing 

ſolved to do neither the one nor the other. 

6. I might purſue agother method, and exa- 
mine ſeparately the arguments and the ſtyle of 
Mr Gautier's refutation. If I examine his ar - 
guments, it is eaſy for me to ſhew that they are 
all fallacious; that the author does not enter in- 
to the fate of the queſtion, and that he does 


us people 
world who are not learned; and, to bs for, 
I mult have been in ſome 3 whether the 
Calmucks, the Bedouins, and the Hottentots, 
were not prodigies of virtue and erudition. Had 
this writer taken the pains to ſhew me a learned 


prople who were not vicious, he would have 
_ furp::ie4 me much more. He has repreſented 
me as as arguing to prove that ſcience is 
the only tource of corruption among mankind. 
an > aaa 
placency in anſwering me at 
Te lags (War © CCS with the world, is 
G 2 _— 
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in a ſtate of fociety, ſome 
lite, and ethers not fo. This author has forgot - 

ren to account for that difference. | 
| Mr Gautier every where expreſſes his admi- 
ration of the purity of modern manners. The 


opinion he entertains of them, may poſh- 
bly do fome honour to bis own 3 but it does not 


ting, that he had ſtudied mankind, as the eri- 


paterics did natural philoſophy, without ever 


ſtirring out of their cloſets. For my part, I 
locked up my books, and heard men 
call, examined their actions. It is not at all 


of acquiring our knowledge, we ſhould 
— 2 i Jam ſenſible, that 
the of the preſent age is unexception- 


able; and this is what ſtrikes Mr Gautier. But 
at the fame time, I am ſenfible, that its manners 
are extremely corrupt; and this is what diſguſts 
me. For, are we to think that we are become 


but of which I muſt confeſs I do not 
lity, nor any connection they 


| SS 


be taught them. We aſk, Doth he 
underſtand Latin and Greek ? doth he write in 
verthon onthe ” But, Is he become better or more 


weapon out of the hands of der children; and 
that the trouble we find in acquiring learning, 
is not the ſmalleſt of her favours. Mr Gautier 
had rather I ſhould have faid thus: Know, ye 
« people, that nature never intended you ſhould 
% be nowilhed by th fruits of the cath, the 


G 3 « pains | 


33.4 


1 


i 


conſider, that, with a 
men are certain to 


He does not 


a ſufficient warning to leave it uncul- 
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and trouble annexed to the culture of it 
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h ſome in di gn at ion at 5 
appearances of all the 
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1 Can he think they will ever be made 
better by telling them already good 
nough? Under the NS correctin g theis 


morals, oug 2 4 9A ara 
Under the the minds 
þ by gonghaſtn oy fvadbe: 0, 


ye pleaſing bond of ſociety, the delight of true phi- 
laphers ! Ve amiable virtues ! it is by your own 
native charms that you captivate our hearts : you 


which 1 have mem 2s u led wo vis- 
me, the ſtoics are thoſe only which Mr Gautier 


of the ſtyle of Mr Gautier : 
ſciences, on which our young 
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parts of mathematics. If I once did know it, 1 
have forgot it, as we all do, when we come to 
years of diſcretion. -Theſe are, according to you, 
barren ſpeculations. They are barren —— 
tions, in the common opinion of mankind; in 
mine, they are vety fertile, and pregnant with 
many evils. The univer; are much abliged 
to you for i them that the truth of the 
r 1 do 
not know that I have informed any body of ſuch 
a thing. That ſaying is not of my invention, bur 
is as old as philoſophy itſelf. As for the reſt, I 
know that the univerlities owe me no obligation; 
and I am not to learn, that, when I took up my 
r 
to men, and at the fame time do homage 
truth. The great philoſophers, who — — 
n 
eee ears tht thy le dae I] do be- 
in fact, that theſe great pnilotophers, who 
poſſeſs all theſe great ſciences to fuch an eminent 
degree, will be very much furprifed to learn that 
they know nothing: but I ſhould be much more 
furpriſed myſelf, if theſe learned men, who know 
fo many things, ſhould ever know this. 
I remark that Mr Gautier, who treats me 
no occaſion, however, to create me enemies; 
he extends his regard for me this way even from 


the heads of colleges to thoſe of kingdoms. He 


does well to juſtity the practices of the world, 
to which he is evidently no ſtranger. 
Indeed Mr Gautier's manner of 
reaſoning in general, ſo ill agrees with a man of 
his apparent bg > gg. 
conjecture ; which n 


and 
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| i frems 26 be wich this view that he fers cur 
with declaring, that the cauſe he defends is in- : 


more inven to clele the gs of the judges then | 
deſirous of convincing them. If you give the 
refutation an attentive you will hardly 
find a line which does not ſeem to indicate my 
anſwer. A ſingle will ſuffice to make 
me underſtood. The victories which the Athe- 
— * 
t 


the Athenians were the effect of the fine ſpeech- 
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es of their orators. It is therefore certain that, 


4 , 
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not really affeRt the queſtion, and you will leave 
him nothing at all. I therefore fay again, 
— to make him any reply _ 


Paris, Nov. 1. 1751. 


THE FINAL ANSWER, 


OF J. J. ROUSSEAU, 


To thoſe who have made objeRtions to his 
| preceding diſcouk. 


—_— * - 


Ne dom .— now verecundie, — 
| Cauſe, tacere videamur. 


Crynian. contre Dunzr. 


—— 
= by my diſputes, to the entertainment of idle 
readers, who care but little about the truth: but 
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„ ON THE EFFECTS 
and their probity have in this reſpect de- 
baſed > © rack wie — 


and vicious nations which are a ſcandal to hu- 


11 it be ſtill infiſted that there is a diſtinction 


eee 
there is one, and this it is: The barbarous na- 
tions, even thoſe without virtue, have yet al- 
held it in veneration ; whereas the learned 
1 2 * at the 
pitch of turning it into ridicule, and treating it 
2 
reached this point, it may i 
its higheſt crifis of corruption, and is, paſt 


, incurable. 
2 fummary 


ignorant, 
« by infliction and choice; but its Laws were 


« very defeQtive; its citizens had a great i 
«© nation to fuffer — — 
«© its glory was act built upon 2 


o 


99 


25 


i 


Wh: I 
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Hint 
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_—_— than 
1 neceffary 
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them would even furniſh new in my 
favour, if my cauſe ſtood in of it. 

— pole, yo la 
CTY En, I I us 


4. Greece owed its manners, and its laws, 
id an 


and legiſlators. Granted. I have 
hundred times, It is good to have philo- 


5 Shots to-adremes ther — 
good laws, my adverfaries cenſure: thoſe laws 
defective; thus, in order to retort the 

I have caſt on the learned nations 
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1 to the ſtate of a nation. 
it fo. _— TRIS © > 00> 
that my opponents always talk to me of riches 
— and 1 to them of morals and 


— n — — 


n 
| » NONE were Either poor or idle; and 


| + For an hundred pour people that lunury nouriſkes in our 
RO IEG The 
ates in plenty among the artiſts and the 
hens we in, c—m—es 
the ſubliſtence of the hutbandman : and 
to his back, merely becauſe theirs muſt 
by waſte of thoſe aliments which ferve for 


ing | 
cauſe they have N We 
itchens truly, and therefore the 
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— to ſeparate from that of the arts and ſeĩ · 

1 will admit, then, fince they will have 
it fo, that luxury ferves to the ſupport of ſtates, 
as the cariatides ſerve to ſupport the palace 


117 


originally wick - 
ed; whence it follows, that man is wicked by 
| nacuar 4 This is an affertion of no ſmall i im- 


horrid terms, meum & tuum, mine and thine, 
| 12 were 


+ The following note is written purely for the philoſophers. 
The reader who is not a philoſopher is deſired therefore to pats 


it over. 

If mankind are naturally bad, it is clear that the feiences 
n. carefully obſerved, tha, akbough 
fappoſition. Bur it be carefully obferved, ou 
man he naturally good, as | believe, and have the happineis 

to feel, it does not thence follow that the ſciences muſt be 

d for him: for every ſituation, in which a 8 
Feed to cultivate them, neceſſarily indicates the 
of corruption, which is haſtily accelerated. So that a in 
the political conſtirution of a people effects that evil which 


might have flowed from nature; — have 
ee of bad inclinations ” _ 
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were invented; before there exiſted in the world 
that 


which they are fo earneſtly reproached. 
aTured that the world have long been 
_ that the age was chimerical. 
not they affure me alſo that the 
Leen long convinced that virtue alſo is chi 
merical ? » —_ 
I have faid that the Greeks were virtuous be- 
tore they were corrupted by ſcience z nor will I 
retract what I have advanced on that head; al- 
though, in confidering the matter more 
8 


other nations. Had not the Perſians their 

— — Indians thee 
Gymnoſophiſts ? the Celti their druids? Was 
not Ochus famous I 
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fode of Miltiades and Themiftoc 

told, an Ariftides and a Socrates. Well, by the 
fide, if you will, for what is that to me? How- 
ever it is certain, that Miltiades, Ariſtides and 


9 Ine fires — 
88 wham can 

It is true: the philoſophy of the 
— X — but this is not learn- 
ed from books. Such is the infallible qfet of 
zntelleftual improvements. | beg the reader will 
attentive to this concluſion. The morals and 
r 
So then, we find the ſciences have no- 


to do with it. „ 
to the friences,. and the reſt of the 
| Neither Greece 


Hy 


. 


1 p 
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ing one 

ir effeminacy or 

the umpton to 

mag ys ns hin by» bn oo hr 


- 
Tf 
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Hi 
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What, muſt we then love like bears and 
erder to be worthy the name of men? If 1 
honour to have one impartial reader, who i 

the fame time a friend to truth, I 
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exerciſed, 
* but the ſoul is depreſſed and enflaved.” It is faid 
by fome, * Take omey the arts, end whet re- | 
«© mains but the exerciſe 


| phers. The Spartan manners were always 
— — 2 2 
all which were corrupted, while virtue exiſted 
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harbour; and a formidable fleet, 


z T_T 5 


did not even know how to play 


prevail over all other refour- 
of the _— 


I ſhall therefore lay it verbatim before my read- 


Let us ſuppoſe, that all the ſtates of which 
4 Greece was had followed the fame 
© mazims as that of what remains 
© ſhould we have now had of this celebrated 


not much nates te Gas of the fee 
* mind, have taught us at leaſt where thoſe li- 
« mits are rd: Thoſe maſter-pieces of elo- 


« quence 
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« quence and poeſy, which have pointed out 
TIA thoſe uſe- 
© full or agreeable arts, which ſerve to the em- 
« belliſhment of life , in fine, the ineſtimable 
“ tradition of the ſentiments and actions of all 
* thote great men, who have contributed to the 
« glory or happineſs of their fellow-creatures : 
« All theſe intellectual treaſures had been for 
* ever loft ®. 
40 


„ mere animals; without being of any advan- 
vantage to poſterity z leaving bebind them 
« only a confuſei remembrance of their exiſt- 
« ence : the world 

« mankind have ſt 
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| duced them. With three-fourths of mankind, the 
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flighteft trace behind. » how- 
Sr teſti 
mony of a good conſcience, in the remembrance 


. 


tion, and account for it 


tion ; the greateſt efforts of which mult be ſtill inferior to their 
uv is the province of virtuous men to deſcribe virtue 
its molt captivating colours. 'Theſe arc not the words of 
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L fo reduce great ſtates to prac- 
riſe the petty virrue of petty republic This is 
a mode of expreſſion not unfamiliar in modern 
courts. It had been well worthy a Siberias or 
2 Catherine de Medicis; and I doubt not that it 
fuggeſted i:felf ro both. - 
Ir is not eably to be conceived that the moral 
a ſurveyor's theodo- 


indifferent to the 
fe. There is certainly fome 
proportion between theſe rhings; I know not 
whether this be inverſe F. Here is 
another queſtion well worthy of diſcuſſion; and 
which 1 believe may be juſtly looked upon as at 


. po- 
Vol. VII. K ſitive 


hen Curius rejected the preſents of the Samnites, he 

told them he had much rather command thoſ: who poſſeſſed 
gold, than be in poſſeſſion of it himſelf. Curius was in the 

right. Tho't who love riches are born to be ffaves, and thote 

who deſpiſe chem to be their maſters. It is not the power of 

that binds the poor to the rich, but the deſire of becoming 

in their turn; for otherwiſe the poor would 

have the power over the vealthy 

| adverſaries think to impoſe on me with their 

for little ſtates Are they not afraid that I ſhall aſ them, 

whether there ought to be great ones? 
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. gov Arad alike, nihiloms- 


anus inter rumas 
Of other primitive ++ I 
where faid, We admire the characters of Brutus, 


and well. gaverned flate. A powerful and well - 
ſtate } Doubtieſs, and fo do I too. In 
which the citizens are net condemned ts the cxer- 
_ I underſtand you. It 
would certainly be more commodious to Jive 
under a government whoſe conſtitutions would 
diſpenſe with our being rigidly victuous. But 
if the citizens of ſuch an admired ſtate ſhould 
be reduced by fome misfortune, either to re- 
nounce virtue entirely, or to put ſuch cruel vis- 
tues in ice, and fhould have the fortitude to 
do their duty, would this be a reaſon for admi- 
ring them leſs? Let us take a of the ex- 
ample which is moſt offenſive to the delicacy of 
the preſent age; I mean the conduct of Junius 
Brutus, who fentenced his own fons to deatiy 
for againſt the ſtate at a crifts 
when the ſlighteſt ſiniſter accident threatencd 
its ruin. It is certain that, if he had pardoned 
them, his cylleague would bave pardoned all 
their accomplices, r 
deen undone. But it may be aſked, Of what 

uenee was that? We will ſuppoſe it then a 
matter ot mdifference ; that the ſtate had ſtill ſub- 
faſted ; aud that Brutus, in the courſe of his of- 
nice, I I ener ian? ; 
might not the culprit with juſtice addreſs 
bies os follows: 8 22 
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* than A $ country! And am not 1 
roo: ſhould be glad to know 
v hat reply Brutus could make to fuch a remon- 


| lirance. 


Will it be faid that Brutus ought to have ab- 
dicated the confulſbip, rather than have con - 
demned his own children! ] anſwer, No. On 
the countrary, I afhrm that every mogiſtrate or 
governor, who ſhould leave his poſt at fuch a 
crifis, and abandon his country in fuch a perilous 
{ituation, would be a traitor and worthy of death. 
There is no medium in thefe things: Brutus 
niuft have been infamous, or Titus and Tiberi- 
uus have fallen by his order under the axe of 
the jiCtors. Not that I preſume there are many 
perſons who would have had the reſolution to 
nave acted like Brutus. My antagoniſts do not 
indeed openly declare in favour of the latter ages 
6i the Roman republic: 2 — 4 

tnat preference, however, which 
former; — — 
cover the character of the hero through the rude 


i mylicity of the firſt, as I have to diſcover that 


of men of probity through the pomp and fplen- 
dour of the latter. 
To Fabricius, indeed, they oppoſe Titus: but 


they leave cut a neceſſary diſtinction; which is; 
that, in the time of us, every Roman was 


a Fabricius; whereas, in the reign of Titus, he 


Vas the only honeſt man among them v. Fw 


ee ſhould 3 
heard a word about him or his virtue: for he would have con: 
tinued to follow the general example. He became indeed 
man of probity only, by riſing to a ſtation which aughorized 
— 2 2 Frivatus atque etiam ſub patre principe, 
* ne odio quidem, ne dum vituperatione publica caruit. At illi 
ea ſama pro bono ce ſũt, converſaque cit in maxiwas laudes.” 


not follow, if theſe p 
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not infiſt on the heroic actions of the primitive 
Romans, nor the criminal ones of their ſuccei- 


fors ; but I cannot forbear mentioning, that vir- 
r former, and 


Athens was rich enough to defray the immenſe 
expenſe of its public ſhews and eatertainments ; 
to reward, at a very conſiderable rate, authors, 
— 96 even the ſpectators: this was 
time, neverthelcfs, at which the ſtate 
reed hor memes to defend f paint 


the enterprizes of Philip. 


making luxury, 
On 
on politeneſs, on the admirable methods of edu- 
cating our mat thoſe of 1 * 
3 
„„ 


tul tuch dangerous 
— donut y. cog 
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proof. 
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penetrate, nor 


proceed to the 


—— 
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our knowledge, on the utility of the 
the agreeableneſs of the fine arts, and on other 
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te the plaugh, is not more buſy than the g 


or the anatomiſt. No, nor the child who is em- 
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zing on the herbage of the fields, than devour- 
ing one another in towns and cities. It is cer- | 
GREG were 1 require, they 

utes more than they do; 


and 2 more reſemble mankind. 
bl bs 2 
We are ſe weak, that in ſuch a tate every thing 
; death thunder 


ſeems s aver our head:, 
and lurks in the graſs that we tread under feet. 
When we fear every thing, and want every thing, 
what can be more natural than a dejire 
to know every thing We need only reflect on 
the continual apprehenfions and inquietudes vs. 
phyſicians and anatomiſts about then health, 
to know whether our ſerves us as a 
ſecurity againſt the fear of danger. On the con- 
trary, as ſcience always diſcovers to us more 
than it teaches us how to avoid, it is no 
and make us imous. 
The mals live in a perfect in this re- 
** 1 fm A 
heifer hath no need to ſtudy botany, to enable 
her to chufe ber proper food ; and the wolf 
devours his without any apprebenſions 
of 1 anſwer to all this, ſhall we 
venture to take the part of inſtinct againſt rea- 
fon ? This is exaQtly the queſtion I would my- 
felf aſk. 
| i froms, we ave told this * dttorone 
tos many labourers, and that we were afraid c 
being in want of philoſophers. I will aft, in my 
turn, whether there be any fear that the lucrative 
Te, fold want een, tt is bad 1 
e of avarice. Every thing, 
22 he mduces us to the uſefud 
pre- 
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Frofefſisns ; and what pre; offcfſions have we net 
ta auercame, what fortitude doth it nat require, 


to dare to be only a Deſcartes, a Newton, or 4 
Lace? | 
poſſe ſhon of 


Leibnitz and Newton died in 
wealth and honours ; of which merited ſtill 
more. Shall we fay that it was from their mo- 
dcration were not elevated to the rank of 
ploughmen ? I am well enough aware of the in- 
fluence of avarice, to know that every thing in- 
duces us to the Jucrative profeſhons ; and there- 
fore, I fay, draws us off from the uſeful ones. 
An Hebert, a Lafrenaye, a Dulac, and a Mar- 
tin, get more money by their frivolous arts in 
one day, than the huſbandmen of a whole pro- 
vince can earn in a month. I mi 
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and theſe are thoſe only 

=_ __ are thoſe only 
It is attempted to make us 
hee Fin wks RR 
that it is Plato who 


is fe be inflilled, not to be taught ; the buſineſs of 
education to excite our love to the practice 


How many thing agg themſers in ant 
How many 


firſt to de true, to de temperate, to de courage - 
ous, Sc. telling him, that in the union of all 
theſe conſiſts virtue. Secondly, that it is we 
who content ourſelves with demonſtrating the 


9 


+ Lis idee ee and I will 
not anfwer for it, that I ſhall not be, fome time or other, 
weak enough to exccute it. This defence will be compoſed 
on of arguments taken from the philoſophers: wheace it 

follow, that if their reaſons are bad, they are all mere 
ele- aſlew; and, on the contrary, if they are good, 
I hall have gaincd my cauic. | 
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theory Aw but the Perſians taught the 


practice. 
Ml the „ which have been caft on 
phy, are ſo many attacks on the human un- 
„ I confeſs it. Or rather on the Author 


of nature, who made us fuch as we are. It he 
hath made us why ſhould we take 
ſuch a deal of pains to — Phi- 
fephers are but men; and if they „2 
where is the wonder? No wonder at all: 
UG ATN 
Let us pity them, profit by their errors, and car- 
of Fl Yes, let us correct ourſelves, 
and philoſophiſe no longer. There are a thou- 
ſand ways to error, and but one that leads to the 
truth. Lys ogg oe 
Cught we to be ſurpriſed that ſo many miſtakes 
have been committed in ſearch of this, and that 
it hath been diſcovered fo late. Is it then true 
7 gp deed i. ao Aga 
| apinion of Socrates is produced againſt us, 
wich Keck the ſophiſts, not the learned; not 

the ſciences, but the abuſe which may be made of 
them. What could be required more by one 

who maintains, that all our ſciences are mere 
abuſes, and all our fages in reality ſophiſts? Sa- 
„ 
daubting. My veneration for Socrates would 

be greatly diminiſhed, if I could i he had 

the ridiculous vanity of fetting himſelf up for 

the chief of a ſet. And he july cenſured the 
pride of thoſe who pretended to know every thing. 

That is to fay, the pride of all the learned. True 
ſcience is very far from any fuch affeftation. That 

is true; but it is of our ſcience that I am ſpeak- 


ang. Secrates is here @ witneſs againſt — 
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* There has been hardly a critical pamphlet, publiſhed for 
the amuſement of youth, in which the writers have not done 
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the choice of thoſe I have ſelected for this pur- 
pole f, that it is not fear which prevents my re- 
_ plying to the reſt. 

endeavoured to erett a monument, which 
owes not either its force or ſolidity to art. Truth 
alone, to which I have conſecrated it, ought to 
render it immoveible. And if | have once a- 
gain repulſed the atracks which have been made 
on it, it hath been more with a view to do my- 


felf honour in defending it, than to afford it a 


ſupport, of which it ſtood in no need. 
Die it permitted me, in taking leave of the 
reader, to proteſt to him, that nothing but the 
love of humanity and virtue gave riſe to this re- 


ply; and that the bitterneſs of my inveftives a- 
gainſt vices to which have been a witneſs, hath 
ariſen only from the grief with which they af. 
feted me, and my ardent deſire to fee manking 
happy, and, above all, more worthy of being f,, 


he. | — di wo t yh — | 
of a th F not anſwer him, but 

xeatons for not doing it. 9 
thoſe reaſons valid, as he bath taken the pains to refute them. 
conic I we in the wrong wee an to Mr Gautier, and readily 
confeſs I was in the wrong in not anfwering him. So that in 
this we are agreed. I regret indeed that l cannot repair that 
negle&t; i "x de now tos La, au lady ene would. 
know what I was diſputing about. 


ON THE 


Or1cin and FOUNDATION | 
OF THE 


Inequality e 4 Mankind. 


2 
DISCUSSION. of the QUESTION 
Propoſed by the Ach of Dijon, 
« TWhat is the Origin of the Inequality among 
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that contributed to the diflolution of the republic 
of Athens. 

But 1 ſhould have choſen a , the 
mdividuals of which, contented with the 
leges of giving ſanction to their laws, and of u- 
nitedly deciding, from the 7 the 
magiſtrates, the moſt important public affairs, 
ſnould have e ſtabliſhed — 


care fully diſtingui ſned their teveral departments; 
and elected —_— ſom e of their tellow citi- 
zens, ot the capacity and integrity, to 

adminiſter juſti rand the ſtate; a com- 
munity, in ſhort, in which the virtue of the ma- 
tziſtrates thus bearing teſtimony to the wiſdom 
of the people, they would mutually confer ho- 
nour upon each other; in ſo much, that if ever 
any fatal mifi ſhould ariſe to di- 
ſturb the public peace, even theſe intervals of 


* 


- _ confuſion aud error ſhould bear the marks of 


e a fertile 
foil, and the moit charming views that preſent 
themſelves under heaven, I ſhould A+ > 
to complete my felicity, the peacefu] enjoyment 
of all theſe bleflings in the boſom oi this happy 
country; living in an agreeable ſociety with my 
— — and excrcifing towards them, 
from their own example, the duties of friend- 


ſhip, humanity, and every other virtue, that I 
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might leave behind 7 


an incot ruptible 
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grown wile, 
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ing iſ in chr chars yi 


ing terms. 
or rather my brethren, 


the ties of blood unite moſt of 
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only 
wiſdom, but guaranteed 
ble powers. Y 


lent, being not 
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dly 


that which virtue and talents combine to beſtow ; 
that of which you have rendered 
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n reſpect which is 
that I fee him ſtill 
ſubſiſti e 


Boo improving 
his mind by the ſtudy of the ſublimeſt truths. 
I fee, lying before him, the works of "Tacitus, 
Ptutarch, and Grotius, intermixed with the 
tools of his trade. At his ſide ſtands his 
ſon, receiving, alas with too little | the 
tender inſtructions of the beſt of fathers. But, 
the ſallies of youth occationed me a while 
to forget his prudent leſſons, 1 have at lengih 
the happineſs to experience, that, whatever pro- 
penſity one may have to vice, it is not for 
an education » es 112 
be ever entirely thrown away. 

Such, my moſt honourable and magniſicent 
Lords, >> the a and even the common 
inhabitants, of the country under your govern- 
ment; ſuch are thoſe intelligent and ſenſible 
men, of which, under the name of mechanics - 
and trades- people, it is uſual in other nations 
to entertain a falſe and conte mptible idea. My 
father, I own it with pleaſure, was in no wife 
diſtinguiſhed from his fellow-citizens. He was 
only tuch as they are all: and yer, ſuch as be 
was, there is no country in which his acquaint- 
ance would not have been coveted, and cultivated 
even with advantage, by men of the firſt diftinc- 
tion. It would not become me, nor is it, thank 
heaven, at all for me, to remind you of 
the regard which ſuch men have a right to ex- 
pect of their magiſtrates, to whom they are e- 
b inferior 
only by that preference which they voluntarily 
lay claim on 
their part to Jams fare of acknowledgement. 
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in the ſame manner, every individual of the ſpe- 
cies. It is natural to think, that, while the 
condition of ſome of them grew better or worſe, 
and they were acquiring various good or bad 
qualities not inherent in their nature, there 
were others who continued a er time in 
their fictt ſituation. Such was doubtleſs the firſt. 
fource of the inequality of makind ; which it is 
much caſter to point out thus in general _ 


ws PFEAERVTACH 


than to afſign with preciſion the true cauſes of 
particular diitinCti ons. 

Let not my readers, therefore, imagine that 
I flatter myſcif with having ſeen what it appears 
to me fo d:fcuit io diſcover. I have here open- 
ed ſome arguments, and riſked a few conjec- 
tures; but leſs +: the hope of being able to 
foive the difficulty, than with a view to throw 
ſome light upu it, and of giving a true ſtate of 
the qu«ſtion. Others may eafily proceed far- 
der ts the ime cane. witing it very 
eaſy to reach the end of their career. For it is 
by no means a ſtight undertaking to diſtinguith 
properly between what is originally natural, and 

282 in the actual conſtirution of 


age. 
are gy ts bm reed Ca ts and 


to diſcover the natural ſtate of man? And how 


2 ta be made in a ſtate of fo- 
ciety⸗ 
5 So far am I from undertaking to folve this 
problem, that I think 1 have ſufficiently conſi- 
tered the fubjeRt, to venture ta declare before- 
hand, that it would require all the of 
a ads. — 


peruments. 
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firſt glance to be founded merely on moving 
banks of quick · ſand. By taking a nearer ſurvey 
of them, indeed, and removing the duſt which 


ſurrounds the edifice, we may perceive the im- 


moveable baſis on which it is raiſed, and thence 
learn to reſpect their foundation. 

Now, without a ſerious application to the 
ſtudy of man, his natural faculties, and their 
fucceſhve devcJopement, we ſhall never be able 
to make theſe neceffary diſtinctions z or to ſepa- 
rate, in the actual ſituation of things, that which 
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tical and — — 
the examination of the important queſtion before 
me leads us, are in every reſpeft uſeful ; while 
the hypothetical hiſtory of governments affords 
a leſſon equally inſtructive to mankind. . 
In confidering what we ſhould have been if 
leſt to ourſelves, we ſhould learn to blefs that 
Being whoſe gracious hand, correcting our in- 
ſtitutions, and giving them an immoveable ba- 
fas, hath d thoſe diforders which other - 
wiſe would have ariſen from them, and cauſed 
our happineſs to from thoſe means 
which ſcemed calculated to involve us in miſery. 
Auen te deut eſſe 
 Tnfſit, et humana qua parte lecatus es in re, 
A J 


ADVERTISEMENT 
RefpeCting the NoTEs annexed to the follow- 
ing DiSSERTATION. 


Havs added fome annotations to this works 
to my indolent cuſtom of writing 
by fits and ſtarts. Theſe I have thrown together 
at the end of the diſſertation; as in this I have 
endeavoured to take the ſhorteſt way; and the 
ſubject of my notes ſometimes rambled too far 
trom that of the text to be read conveniently 
with it. 

Thoſe who may have the courage to venture 
on a ſecond peruſal of the diſcourſe, may amuſe 
run over the notes. As to others, it is no great 
matter if they do not read them at all. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MAY is the ſubject of the preſent inquiry; 
from the nature of which, it is evident I am 
going to addreſs myſel 

of that 
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| ed me, and that which I propoſe to diſcuſs in 


following diſſertation. 
— ject is intereſting to mankind in 


is 
I ſhall endeavour to make uſe of a ſtyle 
to all nations: or rather, forgetting the 


— cha 


| fuch as I conceive I have read it, 
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ric on your anceſtors, a fatire on your contem- 
poraries, and a terror to your pellenity. 


| PART THE FIRST. 
Pfronranr 2s it may be, in order to judge 


ford a baks ſuſficiemly folid for any rational ſy- 
ſtem. So that, without having recourſe to the 
ſupernatural informations given us on this head, 
or paying any regard to the changes which muſt 
have taken place both in the external and inter- 
nal conformation of the human frame, in pro- 
portion as mankind applied their limbs to new 
purpoſes and labours, and was nouriſhed with 
new aliments, I ſhall ſuppoſe 
to have been at all times what it appears to us 
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at this day; that he always walked on two feet; 
C—_—_—— _— 
looks over all nature, and meaſured with his 
eyes the vaſt expanſe of heaven. 

To ftrip this being, now thus conſtituted, of 
all the ſupernatural giſts which he may have re- 
ceived, and of all the artificial faculties which 
he muſt have by flow degrees dz to con- 
fider him, in a word, ſuch as he muſt have come 
from the hands of nature, I behold in him an 

animal weaker than fome, and leſs active than 


tisfying — 
his thirſt at the fir it brook, in his way, finding 
his bed at the foot of the ſame tree which afford- 
- and behold all his wants are ſup- 
ÞWhille the can was ef to its natural fri 
ty (4), it was covered with immenſe foreſts, 


even the inſtinct of the beaſts, with 

age, that, as every ſpecies of brutes 
was confined to one particular inſtinct, man, 
who perhaps has not any one peculiar to himſelf, 
would appropriate thote of all others, and live 
upon moſt of thoſe different aliments which o- 
ther animals divide among them (5), and hence 
would find bis fubfiſtence much eafier than any 


other. 
to the incle- 


Accuſtomed from their i 


mencies of the weather and the rigour of the 
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indicate that one fpecies is intended by nature 
for the food of others. 
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to find ſubbſtence, and another to 
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with chiags, and exceſſes of every kind, 
immoderate fallies of paſſion, fatigue, waſte of 


mig avoided them 

hering to that ſample, uniform and 
of life which nature orig! 
the deſtined man to be healthy, I could 
molt venture to declare that a ſtate of refleftion 


- 


of thoſe whom we have not ruined by our ſpiri- 
tuous liquors z and reflect that they are troubl 

with hardly any diforders but ſuch as are cau- 
ſed by wounds or old age; we muſt be in 2 man- 
ner convinced that the hiſtory of human diſeaſes 
mult be confined to that of civil fociety. 
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ſtances ſhould ſucceſſively occaſion new deve- 
lopements of its faculties. 
| Whatever the moraliſts the human 
is greatly indebted to the paſ- 
ſions ; which, it is | are 
much indebted alfo to the - Itis 
42 * ˙ *˙ ns 
is improved: for we deſire 

cauſe we covet enjoyment z apr. ra 
to conceive why a perſon who hath neither fears 
nor deſires ſhould give himfclf the trouble to 


bis phrfical m — — 4 The only good 
things in the univerſe that he covets are food, a 
— 7 4 n 
are pain and hunger. pain, and not death : 
. 
the e of death and its terrors being one 
of the bad acquiſitions made by man when be 
2 r. 
| would be were it neceſſary, to 

port this r and to ſhow, that, 

in all the nations of the world, the progreſs of 
the hath been propor- 
tionate to the neceſſities which the people have 
been cxpoſed to by nature, or ſubjected to by 
adventuzous circumſtances, and of conſequence 
to the paſſions that induced them to prov ide a- 
d e A che 
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day. is the want of 
providently in the morn- 
ing, and come to buy it 
again, not want it at 
mere tc 


ſcience : it is 1 - 
fible indeed to conceive how man, by his own 
po vers alone, without the aid of communication 
and the ſpur of neceſſity, could have got over fo 

an interval. It is not improbable that 
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neous produce of the cond was ve Hager uf 
cient for their ſupport; by the 
way, rr 


muſt be very advantageous to the human race; 
„ that, without forges or ſmitheries, 
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ght of their wants; that they 
methods of cultivating the earth, of ſowing and 
planting ; that they had diſcovered the arts of 
corn, of converting the juice of 
grape by fermentation into wine; all of 
— as mult have been taught them 
by the gods, fince it is not to be conceived how 
they could diſcover them of themſelves: yet af- 
ter all this, what individual among them would 
be fo abſurd as to take the trouble of cultivating 
a field, which might be ſtript of its crop by the 
firſt comer, whether man or beaſt, that might 
take a liking to it; and how ſhould each of 
them reſolve to paſs his life in laborious fatigue, 
the reward of which he is by ſo much the more 
certain of not receiving, as he is ſure of wanting 
it? In a word, how could ſuch a ſituation in- 
duce men to cultivate the earth, till it was re- 
parcelled out and divided among them ; 
that is to ſay, till the ſtate of nature in which 
they ſubſiſted was annihilated. | 
Mere we to ſuppoſe uncivilized man as well 
verſed in the art of thinking, as philoſophers 
pretend; ſhould we even follow theic example, 
and ſuppoſe him to be a very philoſopher him- 
ſelf, capable of inveſti — - 
and of forming, by — Cn 
Vor. VIL of 
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under ſtandi 1 imcligent and enlginend, 
as it muſt, ing 3s imeigens and be dull 


reciprocally improve, or mutually enlighten 
each other, when, having no fixed 
nor any need of each other's aſſiſtance, the 


fame perſons hardly met twice in their lives, and 


Let it be conſidered how many ideas we owe 
to the uſe and practice of ſpeech; how far 
grammar exerciſes the underflanding, and facili- 
rates its operations. Let us reflect on the in- 
conceivable pains and infinite fpace of time be- 


_ theſe reflections join the preceding, and then 
judge how many millions of ages muſt elapſe in 
the ſucceſſive developement of thoſe intellec- 
tual operations of which the human mind 1 is 


conſider the embarraſſments attending the ori - 
ginal formation of languages: on which ſubject 
I might content myſelf with a ſimple repetition 
of what has been advanced by the Abbe Con- 
dillac ; as it ſerves fully to confirm my ſyſtem, 
and perhaps even firſt — it. But it is 


plain, 


ſtowed on the firſt invention of languages. To 


capable. 
I ſhall here take the liberty for a moment to 


to each other; but, having put them in execu- 
tion, they parted with the ſame indifference 
they met. The mother gave ſuck to her chil- 
_ dren at firſt for her own fake; and aſter- 
wards out of an affection acquired by habit, as 
cuſtom had made them dear to her : but theſe, 
| as ſoon as they had gained ſufficient ſtrength 
to go in ſearch of their own food, forfook her 
ok their own accod; and, as they had hardly 


that of remaining 


_ preſently 
ſtrangers when they happened t 
It is farther to be obſerved, 


having all his wants to explain, e 
more to fay to his mother than the mother 
could have to fay to him, the raſk of i 
mult be upon him, and the la 
make uſe of be his own device; ſo that hence the 
number of languages would be equal to that of 
the individuals ſpeaking them, and their variety 
h for 


already formed are taught, but does by no means 
explain in what manner languages were origi- 
_ nally formed. 5 
We will ſuppoſe, however, that this firſt dif- 
ficulty is obviated. Let us juſt for a moment 
| then 
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objects, could not be indicated either by g 
or voice; in ſo much that we can hardly form 


minds : an art fo ſublime, that, 
diſtant from its origin, philoſophers ſtill behold 
it at fuch an immeaſurable diſtance from the 
| perfection, that I never found one 
er affirm it would ever ar- 
though the revolutions produced 
pended in its favour, tho 


The it gag of mankind the an 


verſal 
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verſal and ic di all others, in a word the 
— 2 —ů need of be fore he had 
oeccaſion to exert his eloquence to perſuade aſ- 
ſembled multitudes, was the ſimple cries of na- 
ture. But as theſe were never extorted unleſs 
from the force of inſtinct on urgent occaſions, 
to demand aſſiſtance in caſe of danger, or relief 
in caſe of ſuffering, it could be of little utility 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, in which 
moderate ſentiments prevail. When the ideas 
of men began to expand and multiply, and a 
_ Cloſer perſonal communication took place among 
them, they ſtrove to invent more numerous 
ſigns, and to defire a more copious language. 
I be infleCtions of the voice were then multiplied, 
and geſtures were ſuperadded; — 222 
in their own nature more expreſſive, and leſs 
ſubject to prior convention. Vilible and mo- 
5 were therefore expreſſed by geſ- 
tures, and audible ones imitative 
But, as hardly any thing can be indicated by 
geſtures, except objects actually preſent, or viſi- 
tho lions aol eafily deſcribed ; as they are not of 
univerſal uſe, from the interpoſition of darkneſs 
or any opake medium; and as, beſides, they rather 
require ge our attention; mankind 
bethought themſelves at length of ſubſtituting 
the articulate ſounds of the voice ; which, with- 
out bearing the fame relation to any particular 
ideas, are better — — 
in quality of conventional or inſtituted figns. 
Now this inſtitution of arbitrary ſound, it is 
plain, could only have been made by common 

conſent, and muſt have been effected in a manner 
not very eaſily put in practice by men whoſe 
2 „ß%ü 22 
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without regard to genus or ſpecies; circum- 
ſtances which theſe primitive inſtitutors were 


raſiment wendet th ue of ſuch a vocbula 
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nceliefinal; if the f . 
meddles with it ever ſo little, the idea becomes 
immediately particular. You may endeavour to 
trace in your mind the idea of a tree in 
but you will never be able to effect it. It will, 
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Th beings purely abſtracted are perceivable 
in te fe manner, Or are 1 


by the 44 It is only the defini- 
bay fond: wer 


rag wh 
Nr 
ion, it is immediately ſome particular 
= and one cannot avoid deſcribing it by 
palpable lines and a coloured area. We mult 
make uſe of propoſitions, therefore, and of lan- 
ſe © cons to form general ideas. For no 
doth the imagination ceaſe to operate, 

than the underſtanding proceeds only by the 
aſlſtance of words. rern. 
y to thoſe i- 

| that the 


theſe diſtinctions to their proper length. Now, 
if even at this time we are daily diſcovering 
new ſpecies which have before efcaped obſer- 
vation, let us reflect how many of them muſt 
have eſcaped the obſervation of men who judged 

_ of 
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fame kind: or, granting that he did, what mo- 
tives ſhould induce that other to aſſiſt him; or, 


ag inſt the being which 4h 
ſhe had thus unhappily conſtituted. I 1 
rightly comprehend the uſe of ſera- ' 
ble, it is a word which either 
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can ſte? 3 well ud th. whicd 


human creature in civil 
lament his exiſtence. We 11441 
themſelves of as much of it as is in their power, 
while neither laws human or divine are ca 
of entirely putting a flop to the diſorder. | 
if it was ever known that a 


in proportion: 
them, in order that they might 
fluous or perplexing to him 


It appears, at firſt view, that men in a ſtate 
of nature, having no kind of moral relations 
or determinate obligations ſubliſting between 


00S wool pdt 


virtuous or vicious; unleſs we 
vice and virtue in a phyſical ſenſe, and call thoſe 
qualities vices which may prove injurious to the 


pre- 
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of the individual, and thoſe quali- 
nies virtues which contribute to that ſelf-prefer- 
vation; in which caſe, he muſt of courſe be ac- 
counted moſt virtuous who ſhould give the leaſt 
check to the impulſes of nature. But without 
from the ienle of the words, 
it will be to ſuſpend the j nt we 
might otherwiſe be led to form of ſuch a ſtate, 
and be on our guard againſt the force of preju- 
dice, till we have weighed the matter in the 
ſcale of impartiality, and feen whether the vir- 
Tues or vices in civil ſociety; till 
we have examined, whether the of the 
ſciences is a ſuſſicient indemnification for the 
miſchiefs men do each other, in pr ion as 
they are better informed of the benefits they 
ought to do; or whether they would not be, on 
the whole, in a much happier condition if they 
had nothing to fear or to hope from any one, 
1 ſubjected to an univerſal de- 
and obliged to receive every thing 

trom thoſe who engage to give them 
Let us not by any means conclude, with 
Hobbes, that becauſe man hath no idea of 
goodneſs, he muſt be naturally wicked ; that he 
1s vicious becaule he does not know what 1s vir- 
tue; that he always refuſes to do his fellow - 
creatures thole fervices which he thinks they 
have no right to demand; or that by virtue of 
the right he claims in every thing he wants, he 
fooliſhly unagines himfclf the fole proprictor of 
the whole univerſe. Hobbes had feen clearly 
the defects of all the modern definitions of na- 
tural right : but the confequences which he de- 
duces from his own, ſhew that he underſtands 
it in a ſenſe equally falſe and exceptionable. In 
Vor. VII. = . rea- 
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reaſoning upon the principles which this author 
dath laid down, be ought br bare fard, « the ſtate 
of nature, being that in which the care of our 
own preſervation is the leaſt prejudicial to that 
of others, was conſequently the beſt calculated 
for peace, and the moſt agreeable to mankind.” 
But he advances the direct contrary, in confe- 
quence of having improperly admitted into the 
care of favage man's ſelf- preſervation, the gra- 


tification of a variety of paſſions which owe 


their riſe to ſociety, and which have rendered 
laws ne A bad man, fays be, is a ro- 
buſt child. But it remains to be proved whe- 
ther man in a ſtate of nature be this robuſt 
child: and, though we ſhould grant him that 
he is, what would he infer frora it ? Why truly, 
that if this man, when robuſt and ſtrong, were 
dependent on others as he is when feeble, there 
is no extravagance he would not be guilty af; 
that he would beat his mother when ſhe was 
too flow in giving him the breait; that he would 
bite and tear his yoneiges brothers, and even 
ſtrangle them, when they f thould be troubleſome 
to him. But che ſe — 2 are in themſelves 
contradictory ; to be, in a ſtate of nature, ſtrong, 
and at the fame time dependent. Man is feeble 
when he is dependent, and is his own maſter 
before he comes to his full ſtrength. Hobbes 
did not reflect, that the ſame cauſe which pre- 
vents a ſavage from making uſe of his reafon, 
a5 our civilians pretend, prevents him alſo from 
abuſing his natural faculties; as Hobbes him- 
felf allows. So that it may be juſtly faid, the ſa- 
Vages arc not _ merely becauſe they are igno- 
rant of what is good; tor it is neither the im- 
provement 37 ide — erttanding, nor the reſtraint 

of 
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find, with pleaſure, the author of the Fable of 


compelled to behold a wild beaſt tear 
from the arms of its mother, i | 


with the unfortunate, nay ſhed tears at their 


| paim 
to with him 


happy? Were it even true, as is 
fome, that pity is no more than a ſentiment 
which puts us in the place of the ſuffering 
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cumbent on me to dig to their very root; and 
to exhibit, in a true picture of nature, how far 
even the natural i of mankind are 
from having that reality and influence which 
lome writers pretend. 
n 


only making a difference between ſuch as are 
cultivated, and ſuch as are not, but even in- 
creaſing that difference which ſubſiſts 


among 
the former, in proportion to their reſpective de- 


grees of culture; even as the diſtance between a 
e 


would oppreſs the weak; but let them 
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which obtains in the education and manner of 
life of the various orders of men in a ftate of 
ſociety, with the uniformity and ſimplicity of 
mere animal and favage life, in which every in- 
_ dividual is ſupplied with the fame kind of ali- 
in the fame manner, and 
does exactly the fame things; it may be eaſily 
conceived, that the difference between man and 
man in a ſtate of nature muſt be leſs than their 
difference in a ſtate of fociety, and that the na- 
tural 1 of mankind mult be greatly in- 
creaſed by the 1 of ſocial inſtitutions. 
nature ſhould reaily affect, in 
the diſtribution of her gifts, that partiality which 
is 1 to her, what advantage would the 
greateſt of her favourites derive from it, to the 
_ detriment of others, in a ſtate that admits hardly 
any kind of relation or connection between 
them? Where there is no love, of what advan- 
tage is beauty? Of what uſe is wit to thoſe who 
do not converſe, or cunning to thoſe who have 
no buſineſs with others? I hear every body con- 
ſtantly repcating, that, in ſuch a ſtate, the ſtrong 


to me what they mean by oppreſſion? Some, it 
is ſaid, would domineer over others, while the 
latter would groan under a fervile ſubmiſſion to 
their caprices. This indeed is exactly what 1 
obſerve to be the cafe in civil ſociety; but I do 
not ſee with what propriety it can be inferred of 
men in a ſtate of nature, who could not eaſilyx 
be brought ro conceive what we mean by the 
terms dominion and fervility. One man, it is 
true, might feize on the fruits which another 
had gathered, on the game he had killed, or on 


| the cave be had choſen for ſhelter; but how 


Vol. VII. 


R would 
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would he be able to exact obedience of him? 
and what ties of e can there be among 


dependance 
thoſe who have no poſſeſſions? If I am driven, 


fee me again. 

Without expatiating, however, any lon 
particulars, every one mult fee that the 
of ſervitude being formed mercly by the m 
dependance of mankind on each other, 
reciprocal neceffitics that unite them, it is im- 
poſſible to make any man a ſlave, unleſs he be 
firſt reduced to ſuch a fituation as not to be 
to ſubſiſt without the help of others: a fituation 
which does not exiſt in a ſtate of nature; in 
which every one therefore is his own maſter, 
and the pretended right of the ſtrongeſt is futile 
and frivolous. | 

Having proved thit the inequality of 


man- 
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kind is in a manner im and that its 
influence is next kin to nothing in a ſtate of na- 
— — 1 — ſhew its 


ing 
man perfeitilit, or the capacity of man for 
her with the ſocial virtues, 


was virtually in 
veloped of themſelves ; but muſt require the 
fortuitous concurrence of many foreign cauſes 


which might never happen, a 
due muſt remain for ever in his primitive ſitua- 


. Improved the human underſtanding | 
the ſpecies, having made him wicked by 
ſociable; =d is doing die nnd the 
world from that early period to the point at 
which we now behold them. 
I confeſs, that, as the events I am going to 
might have happened in many various 


arguments, 
from which 1 might not draw the fame con- 
cluſions. 


This will be a ſufficient apology for my not 


expainting paniculal on the manner in which 
the 


h 1 ani- 
nothing farther to do with each other; 
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entertaining a thought of 
But difficulties ſoon prefented 


it became neceffary 
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ſtowed on him by nature, much lefs capable of 
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rapidit | 7. In pr oportion | they grew 1972 
fall aſleep under the firſt tree or in rſt cave 


upon | 
they made uſe of them to dig up the earth, and 
to cut down trees; with the branches of which 
built themſelves huts, which they after - 
over with clay and dirt. This 
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more neceſſary. Earthquakes or inundations 

cauſed inbabit2d diflriets to be ſurrounded with 

chaſms or waters. 'The violent revolutions that 

have happened in the globe tore off portions 

— — and conſtituted iſlands. It 
men thus col - 


tithes i» Mud, cod cone ee 


fection there before either of them were known 
to the inhabitants of the continent. 

Every thing began now to change its aſpect. 
Mankind, heretofore vagrant in the Sy By 
—_—— —— =. 


at length in every country a diſtinct nation, 
regulations or laws; an umformity 

life, . and the common 
influence of the climate. A permanent vicinage 
could not fail of at length, ſome kind 
of connection between different families. Among 


the young people of both ſexes, living in conti- 


guous cabins, the tranſient commerce 

by nature ſoon induced another kind not lefs 
agreeable, but from their mutual intercourſe 
more permanent. Men now to examine 


into the difference of objects, and to make com- 
parifons ; they acquired 1mperceptibly the ideas 
of beauty and merit, which fon gare * 
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—— of 41 and diſtinct' on. In 
ſeeing each other often, they 
— ts widens © each other conſtant- 
ly. A tender and e mode of ſentiment 
inſinuated itfelf into the foul, which the leaſt 
ion converted into an impetuous fury : 

love gave birth to jealouſy ; diſcord — 
and human blood was facrificed to the gentleſt 
of all the 

In to the progreſs of ideas and ſen - 
timents, and as the head and the heart proceed 
in their exerciſe, mankind go on to lay aſide 
their original wildnefs; their private connections 
| becoming every day more intimate as their ge- 
neral limits grow extenſive. They accuſtom 
themſelves now to aſſemble round a large tree; 
while ſinging and dancing, the genuine offspring 
of love and leiſure, become the amuſc ment, or 
rather the 0 „of men and women thus 
aſſembled together and having nothing elſe to do. 
Every one begins to reſpect another, and to be 
deſirous of having reſpect paid him in turn; 
and thus a value becomes ier e- 
ſteem. Whoever ſings or dances beſt, who- 
ever is the handſomeſt, the ſtrongeſt, the moſt 
dexterous, or the moſt eloquent, becomes the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed ; and this was the firſt ſtep 
toward i inequality, and at the fame time toward 
vice. From the rſt diftinftions arofe, on one 


ſhame and envy : 
which new ens 


As * enn 
mwual eſteem, and the idea of reſpect had got 
Vor. VII. 8 1 ſooting 


threaten him, he is reſtrained by natural com- 
| from doing any injury to others; to which 
e has not the leaſt inducement even in return 
for injuries received. For, according to the 
r There can be 
na injury, where there is no property. 
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80 long as men reſted content with their ru- 
ſtic cabins; ſo long as were fatished with 
clothes made of the ſkins of other animals, and 


formances only as a fingle perſon could execute, 
and abided by ſuch arts as did not require the 
— labours of ſeveral hands, i | 


{ 


7 


7 


: 
#73 


F 


5 
E 


us it was gold and liver, 


aſſure us it was iron and corn, 


ice z and it is indeed. hardly poſſible chat 
conſtantly employed in drawing their ſu 
e bſtence 
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tity: not to mention 
der to follow 
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AMONG MANKIND. 215 
to be furniſhed with food continued the fame : 
and as ſome commodities in 
for their iron, the reſt at diſcovered the 
method of making iron ſerve to the 
tion of commodities. By this means the arts of 
huſbandry and agriculture were eſtabliſhed on 
te cs hand, end te wn of waking metals, 
and multiplying the uſes of them, — wry 
As the earth was cultivated, it was neceſſarily 
diſtributed and parcelled out among the culti- 
vators. res 


made on him 1 —— — 
other. D 
ral, as it is impoſhble to conceive how 


any pretence to 
| huſbandman's labour 4 that, 
title to the 1 r 
er at leaſt 
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Phoria, they gave the people by that to under- 
t Lita the beben of tnds was produc 
'a new ſpecies of right ; that * 
| right of Gn fm that which is 


j 


have been 
been all equal, 
ple, and the co 
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1111 
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loped; the memory and imagination in full 
play; ſelf-love become intereſted; reafon ren- 
ee inde agen ee 
higheſt point of its perfection. all the 

ities put in action; the rank and 
condition of every man aſſigned him, not mere- 
2 as to his ſhare of property and his power to 

ot injure others, but alſo as to genius, 


became 

from thi 

3 

vices . 

hand, and i were 

7 of a mul- 

tiplicity of new ſubjec- 

tion, as it were, and 

— 7 Ape decoming in 
degree a flave becoming a maſte#: 

if rich, they the ſervices of o- 

rag 3 v7 ny 3 even medio 

crity 1 not 
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conflicts, which never ended but in bat - 


ciety thus admitted a horrid ſtate of war; while 


ih 
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and that of the firſt occcupier, there 
tles and bloodſhed (17.) The infant ſtate of fo- 
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petual 
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muſt, in particular, have been made 
ſenſible how much they fuffered by a conſtant 
Rate of war, of which they bore all the expence; 
and in which, though all nſked their lives, they 
alone riſked their properties. Beſides, however 
ſpeciouſſy they might colour over their uſurpa 
tions, they knew in fact that they were founded 
on precarious and falſe titles; fo that others 
n by force, of what they by 
force acquired, without their having any room 
to complain of injuſtice. Nay, even thoſe who 
ſcarce ſound their property on better claims. It 
m vai « I built this 
induſtry. 


22 


objected; 


ſulficient force to defend himſelf ; capable of 
__ cruſhing individuals with eaſe, but eafily eruſm- 


ed himfelf by a troop of banditti ; one againſt all, 
and 


incapable, on account of mutual jealoufy, 
1 inſt numerous ene - 
mies united common bopes of plunder, 
the rich man, thus urged by neceſſity, concei- 
ved at length the profoundeſt project 
entered the mind : this was to employ in his fa- 
vour, the forces even of thofe who attacked him, 
adam aa 
w 
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with different maxims, and induce them to a- 
dere other inſtitutions as — 
the law of nature was prejudicial. 

With this view, after having 
his neighbours the honour of a Cruarion which 
armed every man againſt another, rendering 
their poſſcthons as burdenſome as their wants 
were inſufferable, and in which no ſafety could 
be expected either for the rich or the poor, he 
r 


« reſtraint on the ambitious, and ſecure to every 
man the poſſeſſion of what belongs to him: 
„ Jet us inſtitute rules of juſtice and peace, to 
« which all may be obliged to conform with- 
« out exception of perſons; rules that may in 
_ « ſome meaſure make amends for the caprices 
«© of fortune, by ſubjecting equally the power- 
* ful and the weak to the obſervance of obli 


„ 
„ qurſelves, collect them in a ſupreme power, 
which may may govern us by wiſe laws, may 
< protect and defend all the members of the 


would have been ſufficient to i 

little cultivated, and eafily ſeduced ; eſpecially 
as they had too many diſputes amo themſclves 
to live without arbiters, and too much ambition 
r All 
headlong into the in hopes of ſecu- 
2 cdagoreny SB hey had juſt wit enough 
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ing 
, Becauſe, inthe firſt caſe, the right 
queſt being no right in itſelf, it could not ſerve 
as a foundation on which to build another ; the 
victor and the vanquiſhed ever remaining with 
reſpect to each other in a ſtate of war, unleſs 
the vanquiſhed being reſtored to the full poſſef- 
fron of their liberty, t ſhould voluntarily 
e For 
till then, whatever truce or capitulation 

———— av rant 
lations were founded in violence, and of courſe 
12/0 facto void, there could not have ſubſiſted on 
this hypothefis either a real ſociety or po- 
litic, or any — 

26h, 


—_—— 
property, or Prior oeeupancy, 
r he ond wo oe phe ee] 
better expreſſed by the terms rich and poor : be- 
cauſe, in fact, before the inflitution of laws, 
men had no other way to reduce their equals to 
tubmiſſion, than by invading their property, or 
by parting wich We FREY 


RS it monks tore doe lathe 
higheſt the taly being they to reſign valun- 
ar the W 
teceiving 


pr 


Mm 10 
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1 "Fa 
1 ü 1 


that they might by their means be defended 
from oppreſhon, 


- — 
beſtowing on a chief the things which 
i was it in his to offer them in 


famed to exact it under pretence of defending 
them, would he not have received the anſwer 
recorded in the fable; What can we grant more 
to the enemy? It is therefore diſpute, 
and indeed 2 fundamental marim in politics, 
that people have preferred chiefs to protect, not 
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jects of ho deny 
ving the like favour 
that 


ſefs are hi 


cially of the kings of France; 2s may be ſeen 
ſeveral paſſages in their edicts, particularly 
that celebrated one publiſhed in 2667 in 
name and by the orders of Lewis XIV. 
contains the following paſſage. 

& Let it not, therefore, be faid that the fo- 
vereign is not ſubject to the laws of his ccalm 
fince the contrary propoſition is a maxim in the 
law of nations; which, tho” flattery bath ſome- 


1:90.71 | end- 
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ſubjects prince, that of the prince to the 
laws, and in the laws being juſt and conſtantly 


degrading our very nature; reducing ourſel 
to a level with the brutes, the mere flaves of in - 
ſtint; and even an affront to the Author 
rr 

precious of all his gifts, and to ſubject 
ourſelves to the commiſſion of all the crimes 
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without incurring in a degree the guilt of 
D — ; 


into the world a flave, have decided, in other 
words, that a man does not come into the world 
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treme term of | ' | 
at length, to the "Jaw . 
r eK 
mitting, however, that they had begun in 
OI; OT REIT 66 7 a WE Is A 
could not have ferved as a baſis to the laws of 
fociety, nor of conſequence to the incquality of 
its inſtitution. 

| Without entering at preſent upon the diſcuſ- 
ſion, that ſtill remains to be made, of the na- 
ture of the fundamental 


mon opinion concerning 

here to the eſtabliſhment of the 
4 real contract between the 
chiefs elected by them: a contract by which 
both parties bind themſelves to obſerve the laws 
therein exprefſed, which form the ties of their 
union. The people having, n 
cial relations ſubſiſting between them, concen- 
trated all their wills in one perſon, the ſeveral 


articles, which this will is explained, 
decome ſo many ——— laws, obligatory 


on all the members of the ſtate without diſtinc- 
tion, at the fame time that one of theſe laws 

ates the choice and the power of the ma- 
W 
, 

This power extends to every thing relative to 
the ſupport and maintenance of the conſtitution; 
but not to any thing that may tend to alter it. 
It is accordingly accompanied by honours, in 
order to render the laws and the adminiſtrators 
— by en Theſe miniſters are alſo 

ngui certain perſonal prerogatives, 

DoD 


exiſt ; the people would no longer owe them o- 
bedience ; and as the laws, not the magiſtrates, 
are eflential to the being of a ftate, the ſeveral 
members of it would entitled to their 


natural v. ä 
4 little attention on 
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ariſtocracy. Again, among a people who had 
deviated lefs from a ſtate of niture, and between 
whole fortune or talents there was no ſuch dif- 


fare of the ſtate; and at length matters were 
carried fo far as to be on the point of relapling 
into their primitive ſtate of anarchy and confuſion. 
22 
| 2 
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fit by theſe circumſtances, to perpetuate their 
reſpeCiive offices in their ſeveral fiken: at the 
fame time the to depend- 
ence, to caſe, andthe conveniences of life, and al- 
ready incapable of breaking their fetters, agreed 
to augment their ſlavery, in order to ſecure their 
illity. Thus it was that magiſtrates be · 


of which they were at firſt but the officers ; to 
regard their fellow-citizens as their flaves, and 
to look upon them as part of their ſtock of cattle ; 
tiviing themſelves equal to the Gods and Kings 


ot kings. 1 18 


ff we follow the 
d:fterent revolutions, we ſhall find that the e- 
Aabliſhment of laws and the right of 
was the firſt term 1 


diſſolved by new — 2 or ge 
again to a legal conſtitution. 

To comprehend the neceſſity of this progreſs, 
we are not to conſider fo much the motives for 
the eſtabliſhment of bodies politic, as the forms 
they aſſume in their adminiſtration, and the in- 
conveniences that neceſſarily attend them : for 


fry, 


country, i in which no one ſhould either evade 
the laws or make an ill uſe of magi 


no eaſy matter to make die ab. who has no 
ambition to command; nor would the moſt re- 


inequality eakly makes its way among baſe 
ambitious minds, — 
and almoſt whether 
Ne | J 
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er obey, as fortune is favourable 

— lope ben ty — 

pitiful wretch, 

poſterity,” to 
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rences which may be drawn from 2 view- of this 
exhibition, are, fr, That as there is hardly any 


 incquality among men in a fate of nature, all 


becoming at length permanent and 

= — and the 

inſtitution of laws. Secondly, It follows, that a 

moral inequality, authoriſed by any right mere- 

iy arbitrary ads * am. as often 
Vor. VII. X 
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termines 
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as it does not combine in the fame proportion 
as phyfical inequality; > diftinQion which de- 
ſuffciently what we ought to think of 
ſpecies of 1 which prevails in all 


that 


civilized countries; fince it is plainly contrary 


to the law of nature, that infants ſhould com- 
mand old men, fools conduct philoſophers, and 
that the few ſhould gorge themſelves 
with ſuperfluities, while the ſtarving multitude 
are in want of the common neceſfacies of life. 


. 
DEDICATION, Page 130. 


1.) Exoporus relates, that after the 
murder of the falſe Smerdis, the 


ſcren deliverers of Perſia, being afſembled in or- 


det to deliberate on the form of which 
e ſtate, Otanes 


a Satrape, who might have formed ſome preten- 

ſions to the throne : beſides, men in power gene - 
rally dread more than death a fpecies of govern- 
ment which obliges them to reſpect other men. 
This advice of Otanes was, as we may well 
conceive, totally diſregarded: ſeeing the reſt 
therefore ing to the election of a mo- 
narch, and being neither deſirous to command 
or obey, be voluntarily gave his right to the 

crown a com 
only that he and his 
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Herodotus had not acquainted us with 
the bounds ſet to this privilege, we ſhould be 
obliged to ſuppoſe it had fome Brakes otherwiſe 
Oranes, acknowledging no kind of legal re- 
ſtraint, nor bound to any One an ac- 
count of his conduct, would have been fo 
powerful, that he might have done what be plea- 
ted; even more powerful than the king himſelf. 
But there was little probability that a man, ca- 
pable of contenting himſelf with ſuch a privilege 
on ſuch an occaſion, ſhould ever make a bad uſe 
of it. In fact, it does not appear that this pri- 
vilege ever cauſed the leaſt diſturbance in the 
kingdom, either from the prudent Otanes or 
any of his deſcendants. 


PREFACE, Page 134- 
(2.) 1 build with confidence, at my firſt ſet- 
ting SS 
refpetted by ph becauſe derived from 
ſolid and ſublime reaſons; which they alone 
know how to diſcover. 

« However intereſting may be the knowledge 
of ourſelves, I am not clear that we are not 
much better acquainted with thofe things that 
do not belong to us. Furnithed by nature with 
organs folely adapted to our preſervation, we 
_ employ them only i receiving foreign impreſ- 
ſions. We ſeek only to extend our being, and 


m as it is the fly, nc by which we can 


form 
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form a ju of ourſelves. But the difficul- 


fides, of every Muſion of the underſtanding. 
We have Joſt the habir of employing it, fo that 
add Apron apt tg 7 » ct 
midſt all the tumult of our corporeal ſenſations, 
dried up by the fire of our paſſions: the heart, 
the mind, the ſenſes, all have laboured agai 
it.” Hiſt. Nat. T. 4. p. 151. de la Nat. de 
F homme. 
DISSERTATION, Page 157. 

(3-) The changes which have been pro- 
a in the nation of cy body by 
the habit of walking upon two legs, the ſimili- 
itude alſo ſtill obſervable between his arms and 


the fore-legs of quadrupeds, together with the 


zaferences to be drawn from their manner of 


walking, are ſufficient to give occaſion to ſome 
doubt which was the moſt natural to us. Chil- 
dren begin to walk by fcrabbling on all-fours, 
and require both precept and example to ſuſtain 
themſelves upright. There are even fome ſa- 
rage nations, as the Hottentots for inſtance, 
who, being careleſs of their children, fuffer 
them to walk fo long on their hands, that it is 


with great difficulty they E ing them afterwards 


to aſſume an ereCt poſture. "Kio he md 
the children of the Caribbeans, and other Weſt- 
India I could even produce feveral 
inſtances of human quadrupeds: particularly 
that of the child, who was found, in 1344, ncar 
Heſſe-Caſſel, where he had been ſuckled by 


Henry's court, that if it were left to his * 


ry lies in giving this ſenſe its and whole 
extent, and in clearing 6 


wolves, and who uſed to fay afterwards at Prince 


— renn 
teaches him to walk. | 
Baut there appears to me much ſtronger rea- 
ſons for affirming that man is naturally a biped. 
In the firſt place, if it could be ſhewn, that man 
might have originally been formed otherwiſe, 
and in time become what he now is; this would 
not be ſufhcient to make us conclude that it did 
really ſo happen. For, though the poſſibility of 
fuch a change were proved, it would be ſtill re- 
33 
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ſubſtance fir for 


253 
cannot fail to in- 
3 4 oy 


the frugivorous bave ſome, ſuch as the colon, 


which are not to be found in the carnivorous 
animals. It ſeems therefore, that the teeth and 
ing like hole of irugivorou 
ally be range 


antiquity. 
„ Dicearchus, faith St Jerom, relates in his 


© books of Grecian antiquities, that during the 


« reign of Saturn, when the earth was as yet 
fertile of itſelf, no man eat fleth, but all lived 
% upon the fruits „„ 

7 
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* rally produced.” (Lib. 2. Adv. Jovinian.) 
It will be feen here, that I give up many ad- 
vantages of which I might avail myſelf in 

argument. For prey being almoſt the fole ob- 
ject of among carnivorous animals, 
while the frugivorous live in conſtant 
peace and harmony, it is evident, that, if men 
were of this laſt kind, they would find it much 


more eaſy to ſubſiſt in a ſtate of nature, and 
much leſs occafion to leave it. 


Page 160. 

(6) AB Que filonars wht manive mite 
tion, that are not to be attained without pur- 
— ring © choke of ideas, and that can only be 
brought to ſucceſſively, ſeem to be 


entirely beyond the reach of ſavage man, for | 
want of communication with his fellow 3 


chat is to fay, for want of the inſtrument which 
mould ferve to ſuch communication, and of 
thoſe wants which render it neceffary. His 
knowledge and induſtry are confined to leaping, 
running, fighting, throwing ſtones, and climb- 
ing trees. But if on the one hand he can do no- 
thing more, he is on the other hand much more 
expert at theſe exerciſes than we. Yet as ſkill 
and. expertneſs in ſuch exerciſes depends alto- 
gether on practice, and cannot be communi- 
cated or tranſmitted from one individual to a- 
nother, the firſt man might poſſibly have been as 


agers are full of examples | 
r 
countries; they ſpeak little lefs alſo of their ad- 
dreſs and agility; and as men ſtood in need 
only of their eyes to —_ 


HP} 


foot is altogether inconceivable. He wonders 
that they do not frequently make a bad 
uſe of thi i 
we may 
he relates 
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or his tobacco afterwards.” 


Roniſhed at the ſwiftneſs of the ſavage, deſpaired 


of 


their hand fo 


fight is ſo quick, and 


certain, that the Europeans cannot come near 


« "Their 


them in theſe reſpects. They will, for inſtance, 
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JH 


than a half- 


bigger 
at an hundred paces diſtance; | 


1:48 


Sourd America behind them, if we 
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every thing he 
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he went about it, and the other particulars of 


\ (7) ® The length of life in horſes, Mr e 


(8.) 1 ſee another difference, methioks, be> 
tween carnivorous and frugiverous animals, 
ſtill more Rs owe bo note 
(5); as it extends even to the birds. This dif- 
ference confiſts in the number of their young ; 
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writ greatly 
laſt ; fo that, every thing conſidered, human life 
is no ſuch valuable gift. I am not ſurpriſed at 
theſe concluſions ; as this writer drew his argu- 
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the community in general; a commerce in 
which every man finds his account in the miſ- 
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only wool; ſome again are in a manner covered 
all over with hair, while others have not fo much 


as 2 beard. 'There have been, and doubtleſs 
ſtill are, whole nations of people of a gigantic 
ſize. As to the ſtory of the pigmies, I ſhall not 

Vor. VII. x inſiſt 


light-haired, fair-fkinned bodies deferibed by the 
Latin hiftorians, though it might be imagined, 
that time, aided by the mixture of Franks and 
Normans equally fair, ſhould have reftored what 
the climate might have loſt, by the frequent vi- 
 fitation of the Romans, of its influence over the 


may ; 
in effect have produced, in the human ſpecies, 
have led me to doubt whether ſeveral animals, 
which travellers for want of 


in their primitive ſtate of nature. 20 208 6m 
example of what I am faying. The tran ot 
the Hiftory of Voyages, Gc. tells us, that there 
are found in the kingdom of Congo, a great 
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which ſhould be willing to facrifice twenty thou- 
fand crowns of his fortune, and the other ten 
years of his life, to make a juſtly celebrated 
voyage round the world: not to confine their 
obſervations, in fuch voyage, to plants and mi- 
nerals, but for once to ſtudy men and manners, 
e. 
ſurveying the houſe, to make themſelves really 
acquainted with thoſe who live in it. 6" 
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ſhould fit down, at their return from thoſe fa- 
mous expeditions, to compoſe, at leifure, a phy- 
fical, e 


ſeen. A new world would undoubtedly riſe up 


before our eyes, and we might thence learn to 
form ſome tolerable judgment of our own. I 
ſay, that when ſuch obſervers ſhould affirm of 
one animal that it was a man, and of another 
that it was a brute, we ought to believe them; 
but it woule be the higheſt inſtance of fimplici- 


ty, to 
e 
would ſometimes ſuggeſt to us the very ſame 


determine about other animals. 


Page 170. G 
| (11) This focms w he wary evident, and 1 
cannot conceive whence our s deduce 


the effects of habit, which till we acquired we 
had no wants; or of our deſires ; but we never 
—_— are not in circumſtances to 

- It follows hence, that, as favage man 
defires nothing but what he knows, and knows 
nothing but what he poſſciſes or can y ac- 
* nothing can be more calm and di 

OL. 


put the fame confidence, with regard to 


doubt of themſedves as they take upon them to 


all the paſhons they attribute to natural man. 5 
If we except the mere phyfical neceſſarĩes which 
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known; and in like manner, any other man 


_ (13-) I ſhall beware of launching i 
refleQtions, which may 
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yet he might be very far from thinking 
numerical quality. He knew as little about the 


L. ved, y bein in the univerſe 
in him, as the onl ie of did ove 
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front, thoſe men, who know not how to ſet a 
value on themſelves, or enter into a compariſon 
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of their lives among farages, without being able 
to quit them. Nay, we have inſtances of very 
ſenſible 'miſhonaries, that have with tears re- 
ed the calm and innocent days they had 
among the fimple mortals we fo much de- 
Hike. If it be objected that they have not un- 


difference of conditions, I reply, that happineſs 
is not fo properly eſtimated by the underſtand- 
ing as 
ns. 3 be retorted with greater force on ourſelves ; 
for our notions are far more remote from the 
_ difpoſition of mind necrſſary for us to taſte the 

reliſh which the ſavages find in their way of 


life, than their notions are from thoſe by which 


they may enter into the reliſh we find in ours. 
In fact, it is eaſy for them to ſee, after a very 
few obfcrvations, that all our endeavours are 
employed on two objects, viz. on the conveni- 
ences of life, and the reſpect paid us by others. 


But, how ſha!! we be able to conceive that kind 


of pleaſure, which a favage finds in ſpending his 
time in ſolitude, in the woods, in fiſhing, or 
in blowing into a wretched flute, without being 
able to make it found a note, or taking any 
trouble to learn better ? 

There have been 


pains ſpared to inſtil into them ſublime ideas of 
our luxury, our wealth, and ufeful and curious 
arts; they were never ſeen, however, to exprefs 
any thing more than a ſtupid admiration of thoſe 
things, without the leaſt appearance of coveting 
them. I remember, among other circu:nſtances 
related of the chief of ſome American Indians 


who was about thirty years ago in London, a 
Vor. VII. B b number 


„ — — —— — 


derſtanding enough to judge properly of the 


by the heart. Beſides, this objection 


ſavages tly brou | 
to Paris, London, and yy gent nad 
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number of things were ſhewn him, in order 


with a 
= te pro 


muſt appear at leaſt very extraordinary, that ha- 
bit ſhould have more influence to in 
favages a reliſh for their miſery, than in the Eu- 
a te for the enjoyment of their lelict- 


many y 
been a 


NIE _ it hes — feveral times 
8 Denmark, and who have 
either pined away with grief aſhore, or periſhed 
at ſea in attempting to ſwim back to their own 
z I ſhall content myſelf with the citation 
6 
determination of thoſe who ſo greatly admire the 
police of European ſtates. N 

9 

* 
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with all their endeavours, to convert a fingle 
Hottentot. Vander Stel, their governor at the 
No pine | a wor er wee why oe oe 
him in the principles of the Chriſtian 
religion, and the manners and cuſtoms of Eu- 
rope. He had him richly clothed, and inftruc- 
ted in various 


his pupil's capacity, ſent him to the Indies with 
a commitlary general, who employed him in 
1 company's buſineſs. On his re- 
turn, however, to the Cape, after the death of 
the commiſſary, he made a viſit to his Hotten- 
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would have diſperſed, inſtead of obſtinately cut- 

ting each others throats, had their diſperſion 
deen limited. But, in the firſt place, their li- 
mits would only have been thoſe of the whole 
earth; and if we reflect on the great population 
reſulting from a ſtate of nature, we fhall find 
that in ſuch a ſtate the earth would have been 
covered, in a very ſhort time, with men, thus 
forced to keep cloſe together. Befides, had the 
reſs of the evil been rapid, they would have 
diſperſed, or had it been a change fuddenly ef- 
ſefted. But they brought their fetters with 
them into the world; they were even in their 
infancy too much inured by euſtom to the 
weight of them, to feel them troubleſome ever 
aſter. In fine, they were accuſtomed to a va- 
riety of conveniences, which obliged them to 

herd together: it was not ſo eaſy for them to 
_ diſperſe row as in thoſe early times when, no 
man ſtanding in need of any other, every one 
did what he liked beſt, without waking for any 
other's conſent. 


Page 222. 

(18.) Mb de V— ved to relate, that the 
frauds of one of the contractors for the army, in 
one of his campaigns, having occaſioned a very 
general complaint among the troops, he ſent 
for the offender, and, after rating him 
handſomely, threatened him with the 
Tem 
that ſuch threats did not at all affect him, but 
that he was glad of an occaſion of telling the 
Marſhal, that a man is not fo readily hanged 
„ 
polal. — atatn, aan - 


(ig.) Diſtributive juſtice, indeed, would 
pole this rignrous equality of = ſtate of 
© foiery 5 and 


primitive 

CO IEEE ET © 
two kinds of equality was the moſt uſeful, viz. 
that which conſiſts in dividing 
tages indiſcriminately among all the citizens in 
common, or that which conſiſts in diſtriburi 
them to each according to his merit. Theſe able 
politicians, adds the orator, baniſhing that un- 
juſt inequality which makes no diſtinction be- 
tween bad men and men of probity, adhered in- 
violably to that which rewards and puniſhes e- 
But, in the firſt place, there never exiſted a 
fociety, to whatever degree of corruption fome 
have arrived, wherein no difference was made 
between the good and bad : and with regard to 
manners wherein no meaſures can be preſcribed 
by law exact enough to ſerve as a practical rule 
to magiſtrates, it is with great prudence, that, 
in order not to leave the fortune or quality of 
paſſing judgment =; tm cc 

| B b 3 
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actions. There are no manners, unlefs ſuch as 
are pure, as were thoſe of the ancient Romans, 
that can bear with the office of cenſors ; ſuch a 
tribunal among us would throw every thing in- 
to confuſion. The difference between good and 
bad men is determined by public eſteem; the 
eee B ey 
juſt and right; whereas 1 the 
judge of manners, a judge of ſuch integrity and 
penetration, that, altho” it may be ſometimes de- 
ceived, it can never be corrupt. The rank of 
citizens ought, therefore, to be regulated, not 
to their merit, as this me- 
thod would put it in the power of the 
to make an almoſt of the 
law ; but to the actual ſervices they do 


the ſtate, which are capable of being ſubjected 
c a more eract eſtimate. 


a | 
DISSERTATION 
ON 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Should it be admitted, that there is as great a 
conformity as many authors pretend between the 
connections of a ſtate and thoſe of a private fa- 
mily, it would not thence follow, that the rules 
of conduct proper for one of theſe focictics 
would be alſo proper for the other. They differ 
too much in i and extent to be 
hted in the fame manner ; for there will be al - 
ways a wide difference between the domeſtic go- 
vernment, in which a father may be himſelf an 
— — foes handly 
— where the chief ſees hardly 


any 
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'The principal object of the labours of a private 
family, is that of ing and increafing the 
patrimony of the father, to the end that he may 
one day diſtribute it among his children with- 
out imporeriſhing them; whereas the wealth of 
the exchequer affords only the means of ſupport- 
ing a few individuals in luxury and eaſe. 
family is deſtined to 
one Gay reſolved 1 1 ma- 


the nature of the thing, that a father 
govern in his own family. In the firſt place, 
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fp load 
ſay as much, in order to overthrow that odious 
ſyſtem which Sir Robert Filmer hath endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh in his Patriarchate ; a work 
to which two celebrated writers have done too 
much honour in refuting it. Beſides, this er- 
ror is very ancient; Aritotle himſelf having 
thought proper to controvert it, as may be ſeen 
in the firſt book of his Politics. 85 
I muſt here beg of my readers to make ano- 
ther proper diſtinCtion ; and this * 


, a - — — 5 — . pages e — * 
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public ceconomy, which I call 


government 
ſupreme authority, which I call ſovereignty ; a 
diſtinction which confiſts in this, The one hath 


power, and in certain cafes is obli- 
on the whole body of the nation; while 
the other hath only an —— — 
obligatory merely on individuals. 

I ſhall take the liberty to make uſe of a very 
common, and in ſome reſpects inaccurate, com- 
parifon, though proper enough to illuſtrate my 
meaning in this particular. 

The body politic, taken in itſelf as an indi- 
vidual, may be conſidered as an organized, li- 
ving body, e The fove- 
reign power re the head: the laws and 
cuſtoms are the brain; the ſource of the nerves, 

the will, and the 
ſenſe; of which the j and magiſtrates are 
the organs : commerce, induſtry, and 2gricul- 
ture are the mouth and ſtomach which prepare 
the common ſubſiſtence: the public finances 
are the blood, which a prudent economy, in per- 
forming the functions of the heart, diſtributes 
through the whole body, to give it nutriment 


„and the 


and life: „ body, and the 


members which cauſe the machine to move and 


operate; no part of which machine can be 


wounded or injured without cauſing a painful 
lr 


ſtate of health. 


The life of both the one and the other, is the 
perſonal identity common to the whole, the te- 
ciprocal ſenſibility and interior correſpondence 
of all its parts. When this communication 
ceaſes, the formal unity is gone, and the conti- 
guous parts belong to each other only by juxta- 
| poſition, 


* 
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— the man is dead, or the ſtate is diſſol · 


The body - politic, therefore, is a moral being 
poſſeſſed of a will; and this general will, which 
rends always to the preſervation and welfare of 
the whole and of every part, and which is the 
fource of the laws, is with regard to all the 
members of the tate the rule of what is juſt and 
: a truth which ſhews, by the way, how 
idly ſome writers have treated as theft the fub- 


the Spartan youths in obtain- 


e 
—U—— — of | 
cumſtance which is included nevertheleſs int! 

1 laid down. For in fuci a cafe, the 
great city of the werld becomes a body-politic ; 
whoſe will is always the law of nature, 
and of which the different ſtates and people are 
only the individual members. It is trom theſe 
diſtinctions, applied to each political ſociety 
and its members, that flow the moſt certain and 


univerſal rules, on which we are to form a 


judgment of a good or bad goverament, 'and in 
general of the morality of all human actions. 

Every political E ftdegy ar of other 
ſmaller ſocieties of different kinds, each of 
Yor. — Cc whick 
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perceives, 
22 FEES 
form, are not the only ones that actually exiſt 
in a ſtate: ail thoſe individuals who are united 
by a common intereſt, compoſe many others, 
elader wad tranſitory or permanent; whoſe influence 
is not the leſs real becauſe it is leſs apparent, 
but the proper obſervation of whoſe various re- 
lations conſtitute the true ſcience of manners. It 
is the influence of all theſe tacit or formal aſſo- 
ciations, that gives ſuch different modifications 
as are in the appeazance of the public 
focieties hath 
two relations: the one to the members 
of the aſſociation, which is a general will: the 
other to the great ſociety of which they are mem- 
ders; and this is a particular will, which is of- 
ten right with regard to the firſt object, and 
wrong as to the ſecond. An individual may be 


will. The will of theſe 
always 


a devout prieſt, a brave foldier, or a zealous ſe- 
nator, yet a bad citizen. In like manner, any 
particular reſolution may be advantageous to the 


0 
that 


ſocieties be · 


* of > e 


thoſe of a citizen : but unhappily perſonal inter- 
eſt is always in the inverſe ratio of our duty, 


and is augmented in proportion as the aſſoeia- 
tion grows more confined, and the engagement 
leſs facred ; an ir proof that the gene- 
ral will is always the moſt juſt, and that the 
voice of the people is in fact the voice of God. 

It does not heuce 9 


1 


ſor the common good; but 


ys 


—— by which ſecret diviſion, a tacit 
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will, it is that it ſhould be known, and 
above all that it ſhould be di from the 
particular will of the governor: a diſtinction 
which it is very difficult to make, and requires 
the aſſiſtance of the the moſt fublime virtue. 
As in order to will alfo, it is neceſſary to be free, 
here ariſes a difficutly no lefs than the former, 
viz. that of at once the public liber- 
ty and the authority ment. Look into- 
the motives, which have induced men, once u- 
nited by their common wants into a general ſo- 
ciety, to unite themfelves ſtill more intimately 
e 
motive than ſecutity of bong 
and ace en of the 
tion of all. — — to Oe- 
ſend the liberty of any one among them, with- 
err And how can 
they provide for the public neceſſitĩies without 
alienating the particular property of thoſe who 
eee Wich what - 
ſoevet all this may be covered over, it 
;5 ccotaing thet if any exfivatie be aid an any wi, 
FE amn no longer free; and that I am no longer 
maſter of my own property, if it be in the pow- 
er of others to take any part of it from me. 
This difficulty, which ſeems to be inſurmount - 
able, has been removed by the moſt fublime ot 
all buman- inſtirutions, or rather by divine in- 
| which teaches mankind to imitate 
here below the ble decrees of the 
Deity. By what inconceivable arr hath a way 
been found out, to render men free by ſubject- 
ing them to control? To employ in the ſervice- 
of the ſtate the properties, perſons, and lives of 
all its. members, without conſulting them, or- 
C 3 ping 
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laying them under any conſtraint ? To confine 
their will by their own conſent ? To oppoſe that 
conſent to their refuſal, and to them e- 
ven to puniſh themſelves when they act againit 
their own will? How can it be, that all ſhould 
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it was that Plato 
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In China, the emperor holds it a conftant ma- 
xim to be againſt his officers, in every diſpute 
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12 — | himſelf 2 | 


Order it fo that the wills of particulars are con- 
formable to it; or in other words, as virtue is 
nothing more than the conformity of the parti- 
cular wills of individuals with the general, en- 

If our politicians were leſa blinded by their 
ambition, they would fee how 1 ble it is 


for any eſtablithment whatever to ſubſiſt agree 
able to the ͤ— 


II 


5 


Wh it il 


an apparent obedience to the — 
hreak them with the greater ſecurity 
7 79 —— 


the paying 
in order to 
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them, either to join with the old, or to plunder 
themfclves. The reward of virtue pre- 


very : 
if they purchaſe for themſelves the 
the chiefs or the of their * 


only that ſell juſtice, » 
hang Sn atom den he — 


that © all their evils are derived from tho. c 
protect them.” | 
of duty no longer influenc: 

people, while their rulers are obliged 10 


le ſhifts which they 
call maxims of ftate and — of the cabinet. 
The little power that remains of government is 
employed by its members in ruining and ſup- 
puny each other, while the public buknets 
or is tranfacted only as per ſonul 
intereſt — and directs. I thort, all the 
art of thoſe great politicians lies in aaſcinating 
the eyes of thoſe they ſtand in need of, in ſuch 
a manner that each may think that he is labour - 
ing for his own intereſt in working for theirs: I 
ſay theirs, on the falſe ſuppoſition of its being 
tze real intereſt of rulers to annihilate z people 

in order to make them obedient, and to ruin 
Vor. VII. Ds 1 
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ue eee ies polſeſ- 

But, when the citizens are fond of their duty, 
and the guardians of the public authority fin- 
cerely 22 cultivate that fond- 
nefs by their own 


the diificulty of iſtrati 
— Prong» pcs «Fr 
of that dark kind of policy, whoſe obſcurity is 
irs only myſtery. Thoſe enterpriſing ſpirits, ſo 
Jangerous and fo much admired, all thoſe great 
CO ＋ — 4 
miſeries of the peopl 
the public morals ſupply 
the rulers; while the more virtue 
leſs need is there for talents. Z. 
ven ambition itſelf is better ſerved by duty than 
uſurpation: when the are convinced that 
their raters labour only for their happinels, they 
fave them the trouble of la to confirm 
themſelves in power: and hiftory ſhews us in a 
thouſand places, that the authority of a perſon 
beloved over thoſe who love him, is an hun- 
dred times more abſolute than all the tyranny ef 
Not that it is here meant, the go- 
vernment ought to be afraid to make uſe of its 
power, but that it ought to make uſe of it only 
in a lawful manner. We find in hiſtory a thou- 
ſand examples of puſillanimous or ambitious 
inces, ruined by els —_— 
E ſuffered by having been 
ſtricily juſt. But we ought not to confound 
negligence with moderation, or candour with 
weaknefs. To be juſt, it is neceffary to be fe- 
vere; to ſuffer vice when one has the right and 


the 
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—_— to ſuppreſs it, is to be vicious one's 
It is not ſufficient merely to ſay to the citizens, 
be good; they muſt be inſtructed to be fo; and 
even example, which is in this reſpect the firſt 
leſſon, is not the only means to be employed; 
the love of one's is the moſt eſſicacious: 
for, as I have already obſerved, every man i; 
virtuous when his particular will is conformable 
to the will of the community, and we 
are led to have the fame inclination: 
. — we love. — pomnty ==; gn 
umanity evaporates and grows f in em- 
bracing all mankind, and that we cannot be a:- 
_ fected with the calamities of Tartary or Japan, 
| in the fame manner as we ſhould be by thoſe 
European nations. It is neceflary in ſome de- 
gree to conſine and compreſs our ſenſe of com- 
paſſion in order to give it activity. Now, as this 
ſentiment cannot be uſeful but to thoſe with 
whom we live, it is proper that our humanity, 
confined to our fellow-citizens, ſhould receive 
a new force from the habit of feeing them, and 
by the common intereſt which unites them. It 
is certain that the moſt miraculous efforts of vir · 
tue have taken riſe from patriotiſm: this agree- 
able and lively ſentiment which gives to the 
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of Socrates, and he had no other 


would ſeek his 
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is a matter of ſurpriſe ; the tranſports of ſuſcep- 
tible hearts in like manner 
chimerical to thoſe who have not, or cannot 
experience them; and the love of one's 
an hundred times more and delightful 
than a paſſion for 2 miſtreſs, cannot be concei- 
ved by thoſe who have never felt it. But it is 
eaſy to remark, in every heart that is warmed by 
it, in all the actions it inſpires, a more glow- 
ing, more ſublime ardour, than attends the pureſt 
virtue when ſeparated from this paſſion. Let 


us Socrates even to Cato; the one was 


the greater philoſopher, the other mote of the 


ruined in the time 
country than 
the univerſe. Cato had the cauſe of his coun- 


Athens was 


citizen. 


cong 

at length rebgned is breath, when ke no longer 
had a country to ferve. A worthy pupil of So- 
crates would be the moſt virtuous of his cotem- 

ies; but a worthy follower of Cato would 
— 2 — The virtue of the for 
mer would conſtitute his happineſs; the latter 
happineſs in that of the whole 
ſociety. We ſhould be inſtructed by one, and 
directed by the other; and this alone is ſuffici- 
ent to determine the preference between them : 


dart. Ee 


imagined that a man can break his arm, pr have 


it cut off, without feeling pain in his head: nor 
is it any more to be conceived that the general 
will can conſent, than any one member of the 
ſtate, in what rank ſocver, ſhould injure or de- 
ſtroy another, than it is to be ſuppoſed that the 
hands of a man in his fenfes ſhould wilfully 
icratch his eyes out. he ſecurity of individuals 
is fo intimately connected with the public con - 
federacy, that, if no regard were paid to human 
weakneſſes, that confederacy would in point 
right be diſſolved, if a ſingle citizen. were ſuf - 
fered by the ſtate to periſh who might be relie- 
ved, or if he ſhould be confined wrongfully in 
priſon, or if his property ſhould be injured by 
an unjuſt fentence. For the fundamental laws 


D d 3 | of 


of 
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of the focial convention being broken, there ex- 
tits no longer either obligation or intereſt that 


one perſon ought 
all, that all have enga- 


ged the ĩt lives and properties to defend thoſe of 
each, in order that the weakneſs of individuals 
may be protected by the ſtrength of the public, 
or each member by the whole ſtate. Let us 
take from the whole people, by ſuppoſition, e- 
very individual one after another, and then preſa 
the advocates for this maxim to explain more 
particularly what they mean by the bedy of the 
Hate, and we ſhall fee it at length reduced to a 
fmall number of perſons, who are not the 
ple, but the officers of the people, and who, be- 
| — an 
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3 
were formed of laurel, all the others were of 


them only the 
Theſe — 09: they com belong to 
all mankind: but without directly to 
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part of the public; they may ＋ come ts | 
Lnedtly aire Is > dives with the great 
whole, to feel themſelves members of their 
—_—  -» > 
3 * every independent being hath only 
; to raile thei mind peepetuaity ws 
| prent object, and thus 10 dee int 3 fo 
diſpoſition which 
gives riſe to all our vices. The poſlibility of 
theſe new direCtions of ſentiment are not only 
demonſtrated by philoſophy, but hiſtory fur- 
niſhes us with a thouſand ftriking examples. If 
they are rare indeed among us moderns, it is 
becauſe nobody troubles himſelf whether citizens 
exiſt or not; and ſtill leſs doth any body think 
of taking the trouble to form them. It is too 
late to change our natural inclinations, when 
they have already taken their courſe, and felf- 
love is confirmed by habit: it is too late to 
lead us out of ourſelves when once the human 
individual, concentrated in our hearts, hath ac- 
quired that contemytible activity which abſorbs 
all virtue and conſtitutes the life and being of 
little minds. How can the love of one's coun- 
try germinate in the midit of ſo many other 
paſhons by which it is ſuppreſſed and flifled ? 
And what can remain, for the citizen, of an 
heart divided between avarice, a miſtreſs, 
Men to begin to learn to merit life, 
the firſt moment of it; and, as at the inſtant of 
our birth we partake of the rights and privileges 
of citizens, that inſtant ought to be the com- 
mencement of the exerciſe of our duty. If there 
are laws for the age of maturity, there ought to 
be love for infoacy, racking edollence ts he 
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value of what they have received from her, * 
of the return which is due to her, we cannot 
doubt that they would hence learn to cheriſh 
each other mutually as brothers, to will nothing 
cont to the general will of the fociety, to 
ſubſtitute the actions of men and citizens in the 
place of the futile and vain babble of ſophiſts, 
and to become in time defenders and fathers of 
a country which fo long has nouriſhed them as 
her children. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the magiſtrates deſtincd 
to prefide over ſuch an education, which ts cc: - 
tainly the moſt important buſineſs of the ſtate. 
It is * to ſee, that if ſuch marks of public can- 
fidence be conferred on flight grounds, it tt; 
ſublime function be not confined to thoſe who 
have worthily diſcharged all the other offices, as 
the reward of their labour and the hononrabla 
repoſe of their old age; if it be not bell as the 
higheſt honour they can arrive at; the whole 
e would be uſclefs, and the icheme ot 
education void of ſucceſs. For wherever lefſor.s 
are not ſupported by authority, and precepts by 
example, all inſtruction is fruiticis 3 and virtu«- 
_ itſelf is difcredited by the lips of him who teaches: 
without practiſing it. But let thoſe illuſtrious 
_ warriours who bend under the burden of their 
laurels, be the perſons appointed to incuicate 
valour : let upright magiltrates, grown grey nr 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, be the men ma- 
Choice of to teach it. Such teachers as thet-: 
would thus form virtuous ſuccetivors, and tranſmit 
from age to age, through fucceſire generations, 
the experience and talents of rulers, the courage 
and virtue of citizens, aud excite an univer fal 
emulation in all to live and die for their country. 
Vor. VII. 3 4 
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I know of but three people who formerly 
practiſed this method of public education, viz. 


the Cretans, the Lacedemonians, and the an- 
cient Perfians : among all of whom it was at- 
tended with the greateſt ſucceſs, and indeed 
effected prodigies among the two laſt. When 
the world is divided into nations too great to be 

well governed, this method is no longer prac- 
ticable; many other reaſons alſo will ſuggeſt 
themſelves to the reader, why ſuch a thing _ 
never been attempted by any modern people. It 
is very remarkable that the Romans were able 
to ſubſiſt without it: but Rome was for five 
hundred years one continued miracle which the 
world muſt not expect to fee again. The virtue 
of the Romans, ariſing from their hatred to ty- 
ranny and of the crimes of added to an 
innate principle of patriotiſm, made the houſes 
of individuals all fo many ſchools for the educa- 
tion of citizens; while the unlimited power of 
fathers over their children made the domeſtic 
policy fo very rigid, that the father was more 
feared than oe magiſtrate, and was in his family 
tribunal both a cenſor of manners and executor 
of the laws. 

It is thus a careful and well-defigning govern- 
ment, watching inceſſantly over the people's 
_ for their country, and cver their morals, 

prevent thoſe evils which ſooner or later 
refalt from the indifference of the citizens for 
the fate of the republic; and would confine 
within narrow bounds, that perſonal intereſt 
which renders individuals fo detached and inde- 
pendent, that the ftate ſuffers from their power, 
and hath nothing to hope from their good will. 
Wherever the people love their country, * 
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the laws, and live fimply, little is wanting to 
render them happy; and in a public adminittra- 
tion, wherein chance hath leſs to do thin with 
the fate of individuals, wiſdom is fo nearly al- 
lied to happineſs, that the two objects are inſe· 
parable. 
3dly. It is not enough to have citizens and to 
protect them, it is alſo neceſſary to provide for 
their ſubſſtence. To provide for the public 
wants is an evident conſequence of the general 
will, and the third effential duty of government. 
This duty is not, as it ſhould ſeem, to fill the 
granaries of individuals, and thereby to diſpenſe 
with their labour; but to keep plenty always 
within their reach, fo that labour ſhould be al- 
ways neceſſary to acquire it and never uſcleſs. 
It extends itſelf alſo to every thing 72 the 


to conkder-it with regard to the adeiniltration 
of property. - 

This part preſents no fewer difficulties and 
contradictions than the preceding. It js certain 
that the right of property is the moſt facred ot 
all civil rights, and even more important in 
ſome reſpects than liberty itfelf ; either becauſc 
2228 affects the preſervation of life, or 

a man's more eaſily in · 
jured and with greater difficulty defended than 
his perſon, the law to pay a greater at- 
tention to that right which is moſt eaſily in- 
fringed; or rather, laſtly, becauſe property is 
the true foundation of pol political fociety, and the 
ad, nll cngngrments: for 

e 2 it 
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af men were not anſwerable in their property for 
perſonal actions, nothing would be more eafy 
than for them to evade their obligations and 
laugh at the Jaws. On the other hand, it is not 
leſs certain that the maintenance and govern- 
ment of a ſtate is expenſive ; and as every one 
who agrees to the end muſt acquieſce in the 
means, it follows that the members of a ſociety 
ought ro contribute their property to its _— 
Belides, it is difficult to ſecure the of 
individuals on one fide, without hard 
upon it on ſome other: indeed it is im 
that all the regulations which regard the order 
of ſucceſſton, wills, contracts, &c. ſhould not 
Jay individuals under ſome conſtraint as to the 
liſpoſal of their effects, and of courſe be ſome 
infringement of their right of 

But beſides what I have | of 
the agreement which fubfiſts between the au- 
thority of the law and the freedom of the citi- 
zen, there remains an remark to be 


important 
made, with reſpect — 
* 


which may remove 

This is, as end from 
the very nature of the right of property, that it 
extends not beyond the life of the proprietor, 
but that the moment a man is dead his eſtate no 
longer belongs to him. Thus, to preſcribe the 
conditions according to which he is to diſpoſe 
ot it, is in reality leſs altering his right in ap- 
pearance than extending it in fact. 

In general, although the inſtitution of the 
laws, which regulate the power of individuals 
to diſpoſe of theic own effects, belongs only to 
the forercign, the thicit of the lawn, which the 


goverament ovghe to follow in „86 
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is that of father to ſon, and from relation to re- 
lation, fo that the eſtate of a family ſhould go 
as little out of it and be as little alienated as 
poſſible. 

There is a very ſenſible reaſon for this in fa - 
vour of children, to whom the right of pro- 
perty would be uſeleſs if the father ſhould 
leave them nothing, and who beſides, having 
often contributed to the acquiſition of their fa- 

ther's wealth, are affociates with him in his 
right of property. But there is another reaſon 
more diſtant, though not leſs important; and 
this is, that nothing is more fatal to manners 
and to the republic, than the continual ſhifting 
of rank and fortune among its members ; theſe 
changes being the ſource of a thouſand diſor- 
ders, overturning and confounding every thing : 
for thoſe who are elevated for one purpoſe are 
oſten qualified only for another; neither thoſe 
who riſe, nor thoſe who fall, being able to ad- 
opt the maxims, or poſſeſs themfelves of the 
qualifications requiſite for theic new condition, 
and ſtill much leſs difcharge the duties of it. 
But to proceed to the public finances. 

If a people could govern themſelves, and there 
were no intermediate agent between the admi- 
niſtration of the ſtate and the citizens, they 
would have no more to do than to make aſſeſſ- 
ments occaſionally, according to the public ne- 
ceſſities and the abilities of individuals: and as 
they would all keep in fight the gathering in 
and employment of ſuch aſſeſſments, no fraud 

nor abuſe could happen in the management of 
them, the ſtate would never be involved in debt, 
nor the people burdened with impoſts; or at 
leaſt the certainty of their being well employed, 

Le 3 would 
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would be a conſolation for the feverity of th- 
tax. But things cannot be carried on in this 
manner: on the contrary, however ſmall any 
ſtate may be, it is always too populous to be 

under the immediate — 4 its mem- 
bers. It is that the pu 

thould go 
cf whom have, Cebicdes the intereſts of the Kate, 
that of their own at heart; which laſt is not al- 


the public demeſnes, if it conſiſt of lands. This 
Aſt is much preferable to the other, for obvious 
reaſons. Whoever hath reflected on 
this matter, muſt be of the opinion of Bodin in 
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is diminiſhed; K 
vernment is arrived at its laſt ſtage of corrup- 
tion, when nothing hath any influence in it but 
money. Now as every government conſtantly 
tends to relaxation, this alone ſhews why no 
ſtate can ſubſiſt unleſs its revenues are conſtant- 
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which only comes after the evil, and ſtill more 
flowly, leaves always ſome injury behind. 
the fame time, while a remedy is providing for 


one evil, another is felt, and even thoſe reme- 


dies themſelves are productive of new inconve- 
niences; fo that at the nation 1s involved 


in debt, the people are oppreſſed, the 


govern- 
ment loſes its influence, and is able to do but 


very little with a deal of money. I ima- 
"hb © Þ to tis Fn well eſtabliſhed, that 
we are to impute the prodigious things effected 
by the ancient governments; who did more 
with their parſimony than ours with all their 
treaſures; and perhaps it is from hence that 
the common acceptation of the word ceconomy is 
derived ; rather meaning the manage- 
K  errncacing 


in general, would be aſtoniſhed to reflect on the 
reſources which the chiefs are poſſeſſed of, to 
prevent all public 
are maſters of the whole commerce of the ſtate, 


nothing is more eaſy for them than to direct it 


in ſuch channels as to provide for every exigence, 
without appearing to trouble their heads about 
it. The diſtribution of proviſions, of money, 
and of merchandiſes, in a juſt proportion accord - 
ing to times and circu is the true ſe · 
cret of the finances and the ſource of their wealth, 
that thoſe who adminiſter them have 


provided 
forefight enough to ſuifer a preſent apparent lois 


= 


wants without treſpaſſing on 
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in order to obtain the immenſe profits of a fu- 
ture gain. When we fee a government paying 
a bounty, inſtead of receiving duties, on the 
exportation of corn in time of plenty, and the 
importation of it in time of ſcarcity, it is really 
neceſſary to have the fact before one's eyes to be 
perſuaded of its reality, and that it is not one 
of the romances of ancient times. Let us fup- 
pole that, in order to prevent a ſcarcity in bad 
years, a propofal were made to eſtabliſh public 
magazines; would not the execution of ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment ſerve in moſt countries as a 


fine pretext for new impoſts? At Geneva, indeed, 
granaries, 


ſuch eſtabliſhed and kept upbyaprudent 
adminiſtration, are a retource in barren 
ſeaſons, and the | commas of the ſtate 


at all times. lit et ditat is the beautiful and 
juſt inſcription which ſtands on the front of the 
edifice. To exhibit here the oeconomical ſyſtem 
of a good » have often turned my 
eyes to that of this republic, happy to find in 
my own country an example of that wiſdom and 
happineſs which I ſhould be glad to fee prevail 


in every other. 
into the cauſes of the 


If we ſhould inquire 

wants of a ftate, we ſhould find they generally 
ariſe in the fame manner as the wants of an in- 
dividual ; lefs from any real neceſſity, than by 
the innate of which deſires; and that the ex- 
pence is often augmented, only to have a pretext 
to raiſe the demand: fo that the ſtate is often a 
gainer by pretending to be rich, while this ap- 
parent wealth is in realiey more burdenſome to. 
it than even y itſelf. The governors 
— dots os lems punts in 6 Bilder 
Rate of dependence, by thus giving them with 

one 
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one hand what they take from them with the o- 
therz and indeed this was the kind of policy 
which Joſeph made uſe of with the 
but this political ſophiſtry is by ſo much the more 
fatal to a ſtate as the money never returns into the 
hands it went out of; but, on the contrary, fuch 
maxims ſerve only to enrich the luxurious and 
idle at the of the honeſt and induſtrious. 

A deſire of conqueſt is one of the moſt ſen - 
fible and one of the moſt dangerous cauſes of 
this augmentation. This defire, occafioned ot- 


ten by a different ſpecies of ambition than that 


which ſeems natural to it, is not always what it 
appears to be, and has not fo much for its real 


motive the apparent deſire of aggrandizing the 
nation abroad, as a ſecret defire of increaſing the 


the augmen- 


authority of the chiefs at home, 
tation of the troops, and by that diverſion which 
the objects of war occaſion in the minds of the 
citizens. 

This at leaſt is certain, that no people are ſo 
oppretied and miſerable as conquering nations, 
their ſucceſſes abroad only increaſing their mi- 
ſery at home. Did not hiſtory inform us, com- 
mon ſenſe would, that the greater a ſtate grows, 
tie more burdenſome become its expences in 

oportion : for it is neceſſary that every province 
thould furniſh its contingent to the general ex- 
pence of government; and that, befide this, it 
thould be at the expence of its own particular admi- 


niſtration, which is as if it was really independent. 


Add tothis, that great fortunes are always acquired 
in one place and ipent in another; which breaks 
thro” the equĩpoiſe of the product and conſump- 
tion, and greatly impoveriſhes a whole count: 7 
merely to enrich one town. | 
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Another ſource of the increaſe of public 
| wants, depending on the foregoing, is is 


their country, 6s in which the chicks weeks 
rather have the command of mercenaries than 
free-men, if it were for no other reaſon than in 
the end to the latter more eaſily to the 
former. Such was the ſtate of Rome toward the 
end of the republic, and under the emperors ; for 
all rhe victories of the primitive Romans, like 


miniſhed the quantity of proviſions, and the 
maintenance of whom nd thoſe taxes 
which increaſed their price. The firſt diſorder 
gave riſe to murmurs among the 3 in or- 
der to ſuppreſs which, rum of the troops 
was increaſed, and ow ay of 
the people; whats es ang, cender 
ſtill a NLA 
order to its effects. On the other hand, 


the mercenaries, whofe merit we may judge of by 
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the price at which they fold themſelves, proud 


of their own laws 
fellows 
ves more | 
their fitua- 
had 
2 | 
at the | 
of command. difficult to ſhow | 
that this was one of the principal cauſes of the | 
ruin of the Raman empire. | 
The invention of artillery and fortification | 
times, to re-eſtabliſh the uſe of regular 
in order to garriſon thei 
ect of them 
better reafon 
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to in- 


mighty uſeleſs 
or not. 


whether it be lawful 


are of two kinds; the one real, which 
ities; and 
head. 
and 


contributions which are levied on the 
is levied on 
which 1 
other 
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regard to the power, 
quire 
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the people appoint the particular ſum that is to 
be paid, it is called a ſubſidy; but when they 
grant the of a tax, it 1s called an im- 
poit. We are told, in the Spirit of Laws, that a 
Ca 
and a real tax moſt agreeable to 
might indeed be — ſo, if the 
of every perſon were equal; for 
thing can be more than fuch 
tax; and it is in the obſervation of exact pro- 
portions that conſiſts the fpirit of liberty. But 


tax is moſt conformable to flavery, 


—— 


for otherwiſe no- 


17125 
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fg 


ities, according to which, 


Hon 


pa ; ; 
ly, the relation of cuſtom, that is to fay, the 
diſtinction between neceſſaries and faperfluities. 
He who only the common neceffaries 
of life ſhould pay nothing at all, while the tax 
„ bh? def. - yo 
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as well as a cow-herd, 


the realm has two 


legs 
and he has but one belly 
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country is up in arms to eſcort him. If the 


any 
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bis labour, it is ſome gain to do nothing. To 
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Y 1 
die of hunger, although the corn ſhould continue 
cheap, 
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pay 
3 fo that it 123 enormity 
that occaſions corn to be fold at a low 


ibis whe Grader cence. that the reſour- . 
ces of commerce and iud are fo far from 
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make two im remarks: The one is, that 
unleſs a ſtate pofſefl:'s ſuperſſuous commodities,” 
and the abundance of its fpecie ariſes from its 
foreign trade, it is only the trading cities who 
are ſenſible of that 2 while the pea- 
fant and huſbandman become relatively the 
poorer. The other is, that the price of every 
thing being enhanced by the increaſe of ſpecie, 
the imports will of courſe be augmented in pro- 
portion; fo that the labourer will find himſelf . 
{til} more burdened, without having more re- 
ſources. 
- I ought to be obſerved, that the tax on lands 
is a real impoſt or duty laid on the produce of 
them. It is 2 — _ 
nothing is ſo an impoſt on 
when it is to be paid 11 1 
that it is an hun- 


how comes it we do not 
dred times worſe when this duty is paid by the 
— — or farmer himfelf ? Is not this at- 
_ tacking the ſubſiſtence of the ſtate even in its 
 fource? Is not this directly aiming at the de- 
population of a country, and of e 


at its ruin? for the worſt kind of ſearcity that 


can happen to a nation is its want of inha- 
bitants. 


I belongs only to the real ſtateſman to ele- 
vate his views, in the impoſtion of taxes, a- 
dove the mere object of the finances; to tranſ- 
form thoſe heavy burdens into uſeful regula- 


tions; and by fuch means to make the people 


even doubtful whether fuch eſtabliſhments were 
not calculated rather for the good of the nation 
in general, than for raifing money to the govern- 
ment. 

Duties on the importation of foreign com- 
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dities that are the moſt difficult to be concealed. 
In a word, it is proper that all duties ſhould be 
rather paid by the conſumer of the commodity 
taxed, than by the perſon who vends it ; as the 
quantity of duties he is by ſuch means obliged 
to pay, will lay him under greater temptations, 

and afford him more opportunities for fraud. 
This is the conſtant cuſtom in China, a 
country where the impoſts are greater and yet 
better paid than in any other part of the world. 
The merchant himfelf there pays no duty, but 
the buyer only, and that without murmurings 
or {edition ; becauſe the neceſſarĩes of life, ſuch 
as 
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tion thoſe to whom the ſovereign hath con 
mitted the of Os pints we ane 
mies to them by their fituation, it is not worth 


what they ought to 6 to ten- 


ExD of the SeveExTB vor vn. 


